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MEMOIRS OF MR. WRENCH. 


Mr. Wrencu, the subject of this biographical Memoir, was 
born in London, where his father held a very lucrative situation in 
the Exchequer, and died when Mr. Wrench, his son, had scarcely 
attained his seventh year; leaving the care and tuition of three 
sons and a daughter to an affectionate mother, who is yet living. 

Mr. Wrench’s brothers were placed in the army, and the elder 
was accidentally killed in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, by a 
fall from his horse; the other served for some time in the 44th 
Regiment of Foot, at Malta, [which regiment he has recently 
quitted, and is married to Miss Elwin, his cousin, a lady of cone 
siderable property, and now residing in Norwich, where a monu- 
ment to the memory of his grandfather, Sir Benjamin Wrench, 
Kant. M. D. is placed (after whom our hero was named), and 
where the relatives, on his father’s side, chiefly reside. 

it was understood to be the desire of Mr. Wrench’s father, that 
he should be educated for the Church, as a living, in the gift of 
the Bishop of Norwich, was bequeathed to Benjamin Wrench 
whilst that name remained in the family, as a posthumous com- 
pliment to the memory of his immediate grandfather. 

The subject of this biography, however, declined the’ grave 
pursuits of theology, and the advantages that were held for him 
in perspective, to follow the interests of the Muses. Nor was 
Bellona more successful in attempting to arrest the progress of his 
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inclination, as, at this period, he also rejected the offer of an 
honourable appointment in a military capacity, which had been 
made to him by the late General ‘Tryon, to whose family Mr. 
Wrench is related; and whose sisters, it may be recollected, 
were Maids of Honour, during many years, to her present Ma- 
jesty. 

Mr. Wrench, like many other wearers of the sock and buskin, 
imbibed an early love for the Drama from reciting classical frag- 
ments at school. His first theatrical essay, professionally con- 
sidered, was at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, where he exhibited 
such strong symptoms of talent, and was. so_ particularly success- 
ful, that he shortly afterwards procured an engagement from the 
late Mr. Tate Wilkinson, then manager of the York Theatre; and 
the rapid progress which he made in improvement under the 
auspices of that gentleman, led him to an engagement in Edin- 
burgh, where he played a variety of characters, in tragedy as well 
as comedy. 

As the governmental arrangements of that Theatre, did not 
afford him much opportunity of playing in a direct cast, he would 
be, progressively, an Othello, Gossamer, Job Thornberry, Walier, 
or Diddler, as they happened to fall in his way ; but bis success 
in each was truly flattering. 

About this period, Mr. Elfiston quitted the Bath Theatre, and 
Mr. Wrench was invited by the proprietors of that establishment 
to visit Bath, and become the locum tenens of that meritorious 
performer ; and he remained, during two years, in that charming 
place, under the particular patronage of Lord Wilmot and the 
Honourable Mrs. Hartopp. 

An offer from the present manager of the York Theatre, tempted) 
him to quit Bath ; but finding that his health was somewhat im- 
paired by excessive fatigue, he relinguished that situation, and 
was returning to Bath, upon increased advantages, when the offer 
of an engagement from the proprietors of the late Drury Lane 
Theatre, met him in London; and, upon the representation of 
the nature of that offer, the proprietors of the Bath Theatre, ina 
liberal and generous manner, released him from his treaty with 
them. 

While Mr. Wrench remained at Bath, his polite and gentle- 
manly demeanour gained him the good will of all who came 
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within the circle of his action : and, on the first night that he 
played at York, the late Mr. Tate Wilkinson (who was never pro- 
verbial for being prodigal in compliments) came hobbling into 
the dressing-room, at the conclusion of the play, exclaiming— 
«¢ Where is Mr. Wrench?” and, on finding him, said, ‘I am 
come, Sir, to tell you, that you have a great deal of roast beef 
about you ;" and then quitted the room with a significant look, 
that seemed to imply, there’s a passport to fame and fortune for 
you, young man, and now use it, as an impulse to your powers. 

Since Mr. Wrench has become a member of the Drury Lane 
corps dramatique, he has appeared, as a principal, in the lighter 
parts of comedy; such as Belcour, Benedick, Archer, Diddler, 
Tristram Fickle, &c. &c. &c. and in which characters he has been 
so well received by the town, that his reputation, as an actor, is 
now publicly ratified. : 

We cannot close this little Memoir of this truty respectable 
gentleman, without congratulating his histrionic brethren’ upon 
having an associate like Mr. Wrench, whose example asa man 
has drawn so much credit upon his profession——Born of a good 
family, and in prineiples of truth and honour, he came forward - 
upon the stage, not merely to represent the imaginary characters 
of the poet with address, but likewise to iltustrate the portraitures 
of worthiness in the blameless agency of his own person. 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


I wave often heard it wondered at, why there were so few 
frequenters of the Theatre ia this metropolis compared with cities 
on the continent, or even our large towas in England. 

It appears te me, that there. are a variety of causes, some of 
which admit of a remedy, and others do not. 

The great distances from the play-houses, and the frequent dis- 
appointments that persons coming from a distance meet with, 
added to the great length of the entertainments, make it a busi- 
ness, attended with labour and care, for the greatest part of the in- 
habitants of London to view a play, so that, on the following day, 
instead of being delighted with the past evening, they are fatigued, 
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and resolve not soon to return; the consequence is, that they do. 
not return till a new actor, or a new piece, or some friend from 
the country, brings them back again 

As to the expence, I shall say nothing, because that subject has 
been exhausted ; but a third theatre, or even a fourth, on a small 
scale, as recommended by your correspondent, who signs ‘‘ A 
Friend to Justice and the Drama,” would diminish the chance of 
disappointment and the distance at the same time. 

Another thing I have observed that greatly injures theatrical 
effect, is, the length of time taken between the scenes, during 
which the audienee loses that warmth of feeling, that interest, 
that is and ought to be excited, and on which the pleasure of dra- 
matic representation chiefly depends. 

Dramatic effect is produced chiefly by sympathy, and the i imae 
gination and feelings, allowing themselves a full sway, without 
being accompanied by the judgement, as in real life. One person 
alone would not enjoy a play as if in a crouded house; and it is 
well known, that, to those persons who go for any other purpose 


_ than to see the play, the representation is quite uninteresting. 


The mind must be, as it were, lent out for the purpose of feel- 
ing, and it ought not to be interrupted till the piece is over. 
When the interval between the acts is long, the thread is 
broken, and the effect greatly diminished, besides, the time 
being lengthened, is one great cause of the fatigue of the even- 
ing. In France the interval is not so great by one half, and yet 
the English keep machinery of every sort in better order than they 


doin that country. This part of the business would be very easily 


performed, and the actors, proprietors, and even the servants of 
the theatre, would find it an advantage to themselves. As to the 
public, it would be an immense improvement; and would, un- 
doubtedly, increase the number of those who attend the Theatres. 
If you insert this, you shall hcar again from 
* A TRAVELLER, 





_ OF THE SOCIAL HABITS OF THE SWEDES. 


Dr. Tomson, in his Travels in Sweden, during the autumn of 
1812, gives the following account of the social habits of the 
Swedes. 
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The Swedes are fond of great parties. I have more than once, 
says the Doctor, sat down to table with nearly fifty people in a 
private house. The hour of-dinner is two o'clock. After the 
company are assembled, they are shewn into a room adjoining the 
dining-room. In the middle of this room there is a round table 
covered with a table-cloth, upon which are placed bread, cheese, 
butter, and corn-brandy. Every person eats a morsel of bread, 
and cheese, and butter, and drinks a dram of brandy, by way of 
exciting the appetite for dinner. 

After this whet, the company are shewn into the dining-room, 
and take their seats round the table. The first dish brought in is 
salmagundi, salt fish, a mixture of salmon and rice, sausages, or 
some such strong seasoned article, to give an additional -whet to 
the appetite. It is handed round the table, and every person helps 
himself in succession to as much of it as he chooses. The next 
dish is commonly roasted or stewed mutton, with bacon-ham. 
These articles are carved by some individual at table, most com- 
monly the master of the house, and the carved pieces being heaped 
upon a plate, are carried round the company like the first dish. 
The Swedes, like the French, eat of every thing that is presented 
at table. The third dish is, generally, soup; then fowls, then 
fish, then pudding, then the dessert, which consists of a great 
profusion of sweet-meats, in the preparation of which the inhabi- 
tants of Gottenburgh excel. Each of these dishes is handed about 
in succession. During the whole of dinner, a great deal of wine 
is drunk by the company. 

The dinner usually lasts about two hours. On a signal given, 
the company all rise together, bow with much solemnity towards 
the table, or, rather, towards each other, and then adjourn into 
the drawing-foom. Here a cup of coffee is served up immediately 
to every individual. It is usually about five o’clock when coffee 
is over. The company then separate, and either go home to 
their own houses, or saunter about in the fields, if the ‘weather 
permit, 3 

They collect again in the drawing-room about half-past six to 
drink tea. After tea, the company usually sit down to cards: 
supper is served up about nine, and the party separate for the 
evening between eleven and twelve. In some houses the interval 
between tea and supper is filled up with music. 
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THE EFFECTS OF OLIVE OIL ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


In the kingdom of Tunis, says Mr. Jackson, the people usually 
employed as coolies, or porters, are in general natives of Gereed, 
or the country of Dates, about 300 miles from the sea coast. 
Their dress is, in general, a wide woollen coat, its natural colour, 
with short wide sleeves over, wrapping round the body, and tied 
round the waist with a cumber band; they never wear a shirt, 


and seldom have either trowsers, shoes, or stockings; they have ~ 


always a scarlet woollen cap upon the head, and sometimes a 
coarse white turban. ‘Those coollies who are employed in the oil- 
stores, seldom eat any. thing but bread and oil; they smear them- 
selves all over with oil, and their coat is always well soaked with 
it. Though the plague frequently rages in Tunis in the most 
frightful manner, destroying many thousands of the inhabitants, 


yet there neverlwas known an instance of any of these coollies, 


who work in the oil stores, ever being in the least affected by it. 
In the summer, it is customary for these coollies to sleep in the 


"streets, upon the bare ground: we have frequently seen in the 


night, scorpions and other venomous reptiles running about them 
in great numbers, yet we have never heard of a single instance 
where the coollies were ever injured by them; nor do the mus- 
quitoes, which are always very troublesome to other people in hot 
climates, ever molest these people, though their face, hands, and 
arms, from their elbows, are exposed, as also their legs and feet : 
any other people being so much exposed, would be nearly de- 
stroyed by the musquitoes. In Tunis, when any person is stung 
by ascorpion, or bit by any other venomous reptile, they imme- 
diately scarify the part with a knife, and rub in olive oil as quick 
as possible, which arrests the progress of the venom. If oil is not 
applied in a few minutes, death is inevitable, particularly from the 
sting of ascorpion. Those in the kingdom of Tunis are the most 
venomous in the world. 

The strength and agility of these coollies and porters are almost 
incredible. Having a great number of ships to load, we employed 
several of these people, and have frequently seen one of them 
carry upon his back, a load which weighed half a ton, English 
weight, a distance of thirty or forty yards. 

Reflections on the Commerce of the Mediterranean. 
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For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


; ete ennai 
THEATRICAL PREDICTIONS FOR 1814. 


Se aeeniniaiiaiaasenea 
«¢ Something like prophetic strain.” 


Dvurine this year many new candidates for ‘ buskin’d fame” 
will ‘“¢ strut and fret their hour upon the stage, cleaving the 
general ear with horrid speech, and then be heard no more ; fall- 
ing, like Lucifer, never to hope again.” 





Three farces will be performed nightly at Covent Garden for the 
greater part of the season, to the almost total exclusion of the 
regular drama, the disgrace of the managers, and the degradation 
of the stage. 

«* Fye on’t! oh fve! ‘tis an unweeded garden 
‘¢ That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
“« Possess it merely.” * 





Several new pieces will be produced at each house.—They who 
attend the first performance, and witness ‘“ the deep damnation 
of their taking off,” will be surprised at finding, ‘by the bills 


* It must be confessed that the Drury-Lane Managers do not fall at all 
short of their brethren of the Garden in this respect.—If any one will take 
the trouble of turning over the play-bills of Drury Lane from 25 November to 
25 December last, it will be seen that during that period there were performed 
at this ‘* shrine of Shakspeare”’— 

Tfagedies........0.-eeeeees 0! 

Comedies..:....00. 6: e00006 Q!! 

Farce8. .. cv vevecsovvcce ceccGQ!!! 
Majority in favour of Farce..........40...00. 667!!! 

Are all their protestations come. to this ?. Are all the professions and pro- 
mises of the Opening Address so soon forgotten ?—If my memory does not de- 
ceive me, it contained these lines :— 

** All past reproach may present scenes refute, 
** And censure wisely loud, be justly mute! 
“¢ The curtain rises—may our stage unfold 
‘* Scenes. not unworthy Drury’s days of old ! 
‘* Britons. our judges—Vature for our guide, 
‘* Long may we please—long, long may you preside.” 
Von, Iv. C 
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of the next morning, that they were ‘‘ received with loud and 
enthusiastic bursts of applause from all parts of the theatre ; 
and given out for a second representation without a single 
dissentient voice.”’ 








The Beggar's Opera, for nearly a century one of the chief 
boasts of the English Stage, having undergone a bungling re- 
formation, will continue to be represented in a mutilated and 
contracted state, to please a few puritanical hypocrites and af- 
fected fools, whose delicate nerves, forsooth, are shocked at the 
performance of a piece in which ‘* their vices are placed in the 
strongest and most odious light :’’ as Sneer says, Their prudery 
in this respect is Just on a par with the artificial bashfulness of a 


°° 


courtezan, who increases the blush upon her cheek in an exact | 


proportion to the diminution of her modesty. 





«* The pox of 
such antick, lisping, affected, fantasticoes; these new-tuners of 
accents !—Why, is not this a lamentable thing, that we should 
be thus afflicted with these strange flies, these fashion-mongers, 
these pardonnez moys, who stand so much on the new form, that 
they cannot sit at ease on the old bench ?” 





Endless changes will be rung in the play-bills upon the follow- 
ing words :——Brilliant reception Bursts of laughter All 
parts of the theatre Rapturous plaudits———Dissentient voice 
Demand for boxes——Fashionable audience—— Attraction— 
Favour——Eclat &c. &e. &c. 


- 


























Additions will be made to the private boxes (already too nu- 
merous) at Covent Garden.—‘‘ Hateful sight!” 





Mr. Elliston will continually grieve his friends, and give cause 
for triumph to his enemies, by “ straining the garb quite from 
his nature,” and exposing himself in tragedy *. 


January 1st, 1814. . Dancte, Jun. 


* It seems that many pers/ns esteem Mr. E. a fire tragic actor, little in- 
ferior to Kemble, and fully equal to Young !—Peace to all such :—in+he mil- 
lion who are delighted with ‘* strutting and bellowing” it is mot to be won- 
dered at; but I was surprised to see a writer in the last Number of the Thea- 
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- The Collector.—No. V. 
——— 


THE GAMESTER. ® 


M. Saurin has just published a new edition, revised and cor- 
rected, of his English Gamester, under the title of ‘‘ Beverley, a 
Tragedy of private life.’ ‘This piece is among those which is 
played but seldom, yet, which always attracts company, from its 
total dissimilitude to the pieces commonly played, and as com- 
monly abused when the performance is over. As, however, many 
of our ladies with delicate nerves. are shocked at the catastrophe, 
and find the poisoning too horrible, M. Saurin, in this new edi- 
tion, has given two 5th acts, one of which ends dolefully, as the 
piece has hitherto been played ; the other more cheeringly, since, 
when Beverley is about to poison himself, his wife, his friend, 
and the old servant, arrive in time to prevent the mischief, and 
to revive him with the assurance that his fortune is changed ; 
that he is not a beggar in spite of all the follies he has committed ; 
of all the pains he has taken to reduce himself, and all belonging 
to him, to a state of beggary. Judge of the excellence of a plot, 
the end of which may be changed from black to white, or from 

' 
trical Inquisitor, who appears to judge so correctly of the merits of other 
performers, lavishing on Mr. Elliston such unmeasured eulogy as the fol: 
lowing : 

‘* The deep-mark’d brow, the soul-inspiring tone, 

‘* The quivering lip, and emphasis his own : 

‘¢ All these perfections, Elliston, are thine! 

“* Yet not in these alone prescribed to shine : 

‘* The Tragic Muse has claim’d thee for her child, 

*¢ Thee, clothed with power to paint the passions wild, 

‘ Electrify the pulses of the heart, 

+ € Andall the graver sympathies impart : 

** But Comedy steps in, with luring wiles, 

** To win thy taste to her resistless smiles : 

** Garrick once more in Elliston we view ! ! ! 

** Courted by both, and pausing ’twixt the two.’ ‘ 


As a comic actor, he is, ] admit, “ if nct first, in the very first line 3” but, 
as for his tragedy— 


‘¢ [ had rather hear a brazen canstick turn'd, 
** Or a dry wheel grate on an axle-tree.” 
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white to black, without any injury. I must, however, think 
that this is not the case, and the plot is exceedingly injured ; 


and that there is not the least atom of common sense in the 


change. Our acadenfficians and beaur esprits allow a wider scope 
to genius than: Sephocles or Euripides; they never would have 
taken it into their heads that the same subject could be wound 
up ad libitum, happily or unhappily. 

M. Saurin, with his double-faced denouement, reminds me of 
the Vicar of Montchauvet, in Lower Normandy, who came to 
Paris 18 years ago, bringing with him a printed tragedy of David 
and Bathsheba, a choice morsel for those who love to amuse 
themselves with the follies of their fellow creatures. He said that 
he had formed the plan of a tragedy on the subject of Belshazzar ; 
and the piece was actually published some months after. He ex 
pressed himself much astonished whenever he heard our poets har- 
rangue about the difficulty of forming a plan for a tragedy; for 
his part he had a secret for it, which he always found infallible. 
The knot, he added, must be at the conclusion ; and, in the case 
of my Belshazzar, for instance, every thing turns upon whether he 
shall sup or not in the 5th act; for, if he does not sup, the hand 
cannot write upon the wall, and adicu to the piece. Well, ‘then, 
since I intend he shall sup, I say that he will in the first act ; in 
the second I say that he will not; in the third that he will; in 
the fourth that he will not ; then the turn comes again in the 5th 
that he is to sup; and“so the matter is settled. If I had not in- 
tended him to sup, I should have begun by saying that he would 
not, and so the turn for the negative would have come round at 
the conclusion. In truth, the Vicar of Montchauvet was a man 
of penetration; he knew the secret of some of our greatest 
artists. 


De Grimm's Correspondence, vol. I. p. 101. 


THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 


Tue following very sensible remarks upon this subject are ex- 
tracted from the Preface to No. 1 of ‘‘ The Rejected Theatre,” a 
publication which will, I trust, meet with the encouragement it 
merits from every one who wishes té appreciate the taste and - 
judgement with which the management of the Theatres is con- 
ducted, in relation to the refusal and reception of plays. 
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«© Taste is so nearly allied to good sense, that it is impossible 
to corrupt the one without having previously impaired the other. 
If the public taste be so corrupted, as the apologists for the pre- 
sent state of the English drama assert, it is a painful, an alarming 
consideration, and more dangerous to the future welfare of the 
country than all those exerescences in the government to which 
theoretical quacks so loudly call attention, and endeavour to exalt 
themselves by offering to cure. But, as in all other matters, the 
nation never thought more judiciously than it does at prssent, and 
as through a long course of political events of the most extraor- 
dinary nature, it has acted with an admirable constancy of affec- 
tion for those institutions and principles which the experience of 
all ages has demonstrated to be the best, we will not believe that 
the good sense ‘of England is so far impaired, as the public taste 
appears to be corrupted, judging from the exhibitions of the stage. 
For we know that the public has no choice in the exhibitions,— 
that it is not allowed to prefer, but only to condemn; and we do 
not think that what it submits to receive from the managers is 
eenerally admired. -On the contrary, in all circles, the theatrical 
spectacles are despised ; and we believe that the theatres are in- 
debted for their chief support, more to the multitude of strangers 
constantly in town, and who have no other way of spending the 
evening, than to the established inhabitants. Mankind in quest 
of amusement are easily pleased, and crowds are always generous. 
If the audience applaud the show of the managers, it is because 
they are disposed for amusement, and do not measure their satis- 
faction by the merits of the performance. A regular frequenter of 
the theatre, however, can easily discriminate the applause excited 
by excellence, and the approbation bestowed on the endeavours of 
mediocrity.” 

‘«¢ The inclination for dramatic entertainments is, in the present 
age, more general than it ever was before in this country. There 
is not a town of any consequence in the kingdom without a regu- 
lar theatre ; few even of the villages are unvisited by the itinerant 
actors; and the whole of them derive their fund of entertainment 
from ‘the two, metropolitan houses. It must be evident, that so 
general a predilection cannot exist without some genius for the 
dramatic art being actively excited. Although every other thing 
is supposed to have acquired a private, a local, or a provincial re 
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putation for excellence, before it receives the approbation of the 
embodied intelligence of the kingdom in Lendon, it so happens 
at present, that the fruit of this dramatic genius is brought be- 
fore the metropolitan public in its cyudest state, and that the 
audiences in London are obliged to hear and see performances 
which are not worthy of being exhibited in the meanest country 
theatres. ‘The very reverse of this might be expected. It might 
be thought, before any play was brought out in London, that it 
had received the full applause of the provinces, and was honoured 
with an exhibition in the capital as the final criterion of its merit, 
and to confirm or annul the celebrity which it had previously ob- 
tained. The origin of the present custom is well known. The 
theatre was first established in town, and the country having ac- 
quired its taste for the drama from London, has continued, under 
every alteration of circumstances, habitually to draw from the 
same source. The consequence is, that, in the country, the lite- 
rary department of the stage is much better than in town; for 
only the best pieces are acted in the provinces, while all the bad 
are never heard of beyond the capital. Why is this the case? 
why is there a different rule for the plays and the players ? Few 
actors have the assurance to make their first appearance on the 
London boards, and still fewer of those who do so, ever afterwards 


. attain much distinction in their profession. Almost all the best 


performers, perhaps it may be justly said, that all the performers 
of the first class of every department, have had their fame in Lon- 
don before them, and have been summoned to the metropolitan 
theatres by the voice and curiosity of the public. Might not some 
such rule as that which governs the performers be established for 
the improvement of compositions for the stage >The proprietors 
of ‘*‘ The Rejected Theatre’ conceive, by regularly furnishing a 
series of rejected plays, that authors, at last convinced of the 
smallness of the chance of getting any composition represented in 
London, will have recourse to the provincial theatres; and that, 
in time, the great audience of London will become the arbiters of 
the poet's merit as well as that of the performers, without being 
obliged to endure the bald disjointed chat which has so long been 
allowed to occupy the place of dramatic dialogue.” 

If it shall appear by this work, that the pieces rejected by the 
managers, are, in general, as good as those which are success- 
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fully performed, thé ‘public will be enabled to judge how far the 
present system of management ought to be allowed to continue ; 
for, admitting that the expediency of continuing the monopoly 
may be justified, (which, however, we do not think possible,) it 
must still be granted, that some alteration is requisite, in order 
to accomplish that reformation in the British “drama which the 
public have a right to claim. We are little disposed to admire any 
thing French, especially in what relates to the consideration of 
public rights and popular interest, but still we must acknowledge 
that the mode of accepting and refusing plays at Paris is greatly 
superior to what it is in London: and we think, that if the mono- 
poly of the stage must be continued among us, the public ought 
to obtain an alteration in the system, as far as relates to the au- 
thors. In Paris, the managers have no voice, as managers, in 
the approval or rejection of pieces offered for representation.— 
The author. presents his drama, with a list of the actors for whom 
the characters are, in his opinion, best adapted; and, when 
the piece is read in the green-room, the actors, severally give 
their opinion as to whether it ought, or ought not, to be ac- 
cepted: but, in London, it is not known by whose taste or 
judgement the plays are approved or rejected. 

The public will derive another advantage from the establisment. 
of ‘* The Rejected Theatre,” if the undertaking meet with that 
encouragement which an undertaking so greatly national deserves. 
Tt will enable the world to see how far the modern dramatic 
genius of England is barren, as well as inferior. For the million 
- of London being restricted to two theatres, it so happens, that for 
weeks, nay, months together, the same pieces are repeated, by 
which the very essence of amusement, vuriety, is almost banished 
from the stage. It is alleged, that this is owing to the popularity 
of certain performers: in particular characters; but we do not 
think so. It is more owing to the want of competition. Few plays 
have of late years been perfurmed to which any lover of the drama 
has returned oh account of the merits of the piece. But, until 
the crowd is successively satisfied, the lovers of the drama must 
abstain from their recreation, or run the visk of being satiated 
with a‘monotony of dullness. 

Should ' ‘there be no limitation to the number of nights which 
the same ‘play may be’ annually repeated, since the public have 
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but two places of dramatic entertainment to which they can re- 





sort? We may frequent what taverns we please, reside where we 
choose, read what we will; but, in our amusements, we must be 
slaves to the patentees of Drury Lane and Covent Garden; as if the 
pecuniary accidents by which those gentlemen became the arbiters 
of the dramatic art, conferred on them any inclination to study 
what was most agreeable to the public, while they are actuated 
solely by motives of personal emolumecnt. We have, it is true, 
no better assurance for obtaining excellence in any thing, than by 
leaving it dependant on motires of private advantage, and the 
managers of theatres, as much as any other traders, no doubt feel 
the influence of this principle. But what we maintain is, that they 
are not incited by the spirit of emulation; and that the inhabi- 
tants of London have no greater chance of-being well served by 
having only two theatres, than strangers would be if the law had 
decreed that there should be only two hotels for their accommoda- 
tion. If we expect excellence:in the performances of the theatre, 
we must subject the interests of the patentees to the effects of 
competition. 

It is very extraordinary, that, although the frequenters of the 
playhouse are, probably, as numerous as those of the Established 
Church ; and that, although, of one kind and another, there are, 
probably, as many theatres in the kingdom as there are members 
of parliament, no law as yet been passed, or even proposed, for 
regulating this important br&nch of domestic polity. ‘To what 
cause, in so enlightened a country as England, are we to attri- 
bute the neglect of so great, so general, an institution—an in- 
stitution, perhaps, as essential to manners in a_ refined state of 
society, as the church itself is to morals ? The stage has, in Eng- 
land, become almost as great an organ of public instruction as the 
pulpit. Is it proper that there should be no law to regulate what 
is taught from it, except the notions of one obscure solitary indi- 
vidual—the reader of plays in the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment? It would be better if some of those who are so.loud and 
vociferous for alterations in the state of the government, would 
look a little more to their private trusts; and evince that they 
really possess some capacity for directing national affairs, by the 
judgement and liberality with which they promote the interests of 
the drama—a department of domestic economy which has more 
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permanent influence on the character of the nation than the mea- 
sures of any administration ; and which, in a moral point of view, 
is infinitely more dignified and important than the objects of half 
of all the questions which are annually discussed in the House of 





Commons. 


IMITATION OF HORACE, 
Book I,—Ode 22. 
By A. Ramsay, Junior. 


EE 
Integer vitz scelerisque purus. 


The man of no base, John, life and conversation 

Needs not to trust in coat of mail nor buffskin ; 

Nor need he vapour with his sword and gapier, 
Pistol, or great gun. 

Whether he ranges eastward to the Ganges, 

Or if he bend his course to the West Indies, 

Or sail the Sea Red, which so many queer odd 
Stories are told of. 

For but last Monday, walking out at noon-day, 

Conning a ditty to divert my Kitty, 

By me, that sour Turk, (I not frighted) our Kirk 
Treasurer’s man past. 

And sure more horrid monster in the Torrid- 

Zone was ne'er found, Sir, tho’ for snakes renown’d, Sir; 

Nor can Great Peter’s empire boast such creatures 
Of bears the wet-nurse. 

Should I, by hap, land on the coast of Lapland, 

Where there no fir is, much less pears and cherries, 

Where stormy weather’s sold by hags whose leather 

; Faces would fright one. 

| Place me where tea grows, or where sooty negroes 


, Sheep’s guts round tie them, Jest the sun should fry them, 
Sull, while my Kitty smiles, and talks so pretty, 
, I will adore her. 
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SCRIPTURAL PUNS. 


‘Is he not rightly named Jacol ? for he hath supplanted me 
these two times.” 
Genesis, Cap. 27, ver. 36. 
The name of Jacob is derived from the Hebrew word dpy, siz- 
nifying to supplant. 
‘« T say also unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon this roc/: 
I will build my church.” 
St. Matthew, Cap. 16, ver. 18. 
The Greek word Il:zeo; (Peter) signifies a rock. 
January 4th, 1813. DanGLe, Jun. 





For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


a 
ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF KEEPING COMPANY WITH GOOD 
MEN. 
Mr. Epiror, : 


As I know that your mind is not less enlarged than the sale of your 
your Publication, I presume to trouble you with my disasterous story, 
My calamities have been of a kind so uncommon, and so unexpected, 
that I am afraid I shall be pitied twenty times for once that I shall be 
believed. But there is a spirit of liberality in the world at present, 
and ‘no innovator or schemer, however fanciful, is rejected with- 
out a hearing.—And yet I am sufficiently aware that your readers, 
as well as yourself, Sir, will not be a little surprised when I tell 
them, that all the misfortunes of a long and chequered life have 
proceeded from the best men—My connection with such almost 
ruined me. Goodness, wisdom, learning, yea, piety itself, have 
contributed to my downfall ; “the evils flowing from these amiable 
qualities have been so rapid in their progress, that I hesitate not 
to declare, that all the vices of which devils are said to be pos- 
sessed could not so soon have effected my ruin.—But you shall 
judge for yourself. 

What my profession is, or my age, or even my sex, although 
that may appear in the course of my letter, I do not think it is 
material to relate. My situations in life have been many, and, 


with every change of situation, came a fresh calamity ; and all, . 
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Sir, owing to my unhappy acquaintance with the best of man- 
kind. 

The first who did me mischief was a Goop Man. What a Good 
Man was in former days is not for me to determine, but I must 
affirm, that there is not a more dangerous character now on earth. 
I entrusted this Good Man with a considerable sum of money, the 
profits of much industry, and the rewards of much commercial 
* anxiety and fatigue. The Gvod Man took my money, and gave 
ine receipts for it. Every one said I was peculiarly fortunate in 
finding such a man to take care of my money—On ’Change, at 
Lloyd's, every where, he was a Good Man. Within a few months, 
the Good: Man waddled out of the Alley a lame duck. But he still 
was a Good Man. Waddling was not a sin; it did not amount to 
bankruptcy; there was no commission nor seizure of effects. 
Yet, when I came to enquire into my trust, I found that I might 
have received fifteen per cent. for my money, had not stocks fal- 
len ; but, as that was the case, the Good Man had applied my 
money to the good purpose of paying his differences, which, how- 
ever, his goodness never accomplished. Mark the sequel—I was 
carried to the King’s Bench—and he is now, a Good Man again. 

Tired of Good Men, I was recommended toa Great Man. In 
the words Great Man, I thought there was such an assemblage of 
the dignities of human nature, that I could not help flattering 
myself with hopes of success. During my attendance on this 
Great Man, 1 acquired the arts of adulation and bowing, (indeed, 
for a time, I never stood straight,) and a greater stock of patience 
than falls to the common lot of humanity ; 5 but, after I had con- 
sumed many days and much money in paying court to him, he 
disappointed me at last, by breaking his promise. And yet he 
was then, is now, and perhaps evermore wil] be, a Great Man— 
a very Great Man, who bears on his shoulders the cares of weighty 
empires. 


Goop Men and Great Men had well nigh sleail me com- 
pletely, when I happened to hear a man praised for being a Sure 
Man—a man that knew what's what. I jumped at the joyful 
sound—such a man would soon do my business. A Sure Man 
was just the man I wanted, and I cheerfully made my applications 
to him. He was very particular in his enquiries concerning my 
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fortune, and when he found how much it amounted to in hard 


cash, he urged me earnestly to embark with him in a grand 
scheme that should enrich us both—astonish the bulls and bears— 





make the bank tremble, and the Quaker-brokers curse—and even . 


get us paragraphed in the papers. Ever unsuspicious and san- 
guine, I entrusted my little all to him. The scheme failed—I lost 
all I was worth. He did not; as he had hazarded but a part. 
All my golden hopes vanished—we were neither of us enriched— 
the bulls and bears were not astonished—the Bank stood firm— 
the Quaker-brokers did not curse—and the newspapers contented 
themselves with Charles Fox and the Scotch interest. But I had 
lost irrecoverably : yet, when I requested to borrow a small sup- 


ply, the author of my distress refused so much as a sixpence. On - 


my complaining of his ingratitude to some friends—‘‘ Oh!" said 


they, ‘‘ we don’t wonder at that—he is a Sure Man!’ and to be 


sure (excuse the pun, Sir,) he ruined me. 

During my confinement in the King’s Bench,. in which delight- 
ful habitation my friends generously supported me, 1 met with an 
Hongst Fettow. Such a man could not fail to recommend him- 
self. Neither Good Men, Great Men, nor Sure Men, had acted 
with integrity; but here, thought I, I shall mect with genuine 
honesty. _ The Honest Fellow, within the space of two weeks, cost 


me several pounds in dinners and wine; and, before the month 


ended, my constitution was so much impaired by keeping conipany 
‘with the Honest Fellow, that I was obliged to sacrifice his honesty 
to my own health. I complained of this, too; but to what pur- 
pose—every one told me he was an Honest Fellow; nay, some 
added, that he was a-d—n’d honest fellow. 

Not yet entirely disgusted with what appeared praise-worthy, I 
conceived an affection for the company of a SensispLte Man. All 
the world said he was a Sensible Man. ‘‘ Then he would talk : 


Good Gods! how he would talk !’"—But, on my becoming mere 
intimate with this Sensible Man, I found that sense was a greater 
enemy, if possible, than goodness, greatness, or honesty. After 
leading me into a thousand scrapes, he and I were taken up for 
an attempt to storm a round-house, in order to rescue a drunken 
companion. I was set free after a large fine was exacted—but 
every One said it was a pity that my companion should have been 
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involved, for he was a sensible man. The women used to call him 
monstrous sensible—so he was, as far as politics go, or the multi- 
plication table. 

Youth, vivacity, and plenty of money, made me, after this, 
ambitious of the acquaintance of a Man or Spirit. No character 
appeared so amiable.—But I certainly was born to be destroyed by 
the angelic virtues of man. This connection was more pernicious 
than any of the former, for I learned to curse, swear, act the 
bully, give challenges, fight duels, ravish virgins, cuckold hus- 
bands, and laugh at religion ; and yet, when any of my friend's 
tricks were related, the general voice gave it, that he certainly 
was a Man of Spirit ! 

My next connection was less dangerous, but more troublesome 
—It was with a Wett-Meaninc Man. This man involved me in 
more difficulties than all my good friends put together; and what 
was very provoking, I could never resent any thing, because he 
always meant well. He made me buy lottery tickets, which all 
came up blanks; and he comforted me with reminding me, that 
one of the twenty thousands was the next number to one of my 
blanks. He made me, likewise, buy houses. Two of them were 
burnt; and we found, though too late, that they had not been 
insured. If sick, he loaded me with medicines, and filled my 
house with nurses, apothecaries, pills, and physic vials, yntil I 
was alinost poisoned by the stench, and ruined by the expence ; 
and yet every body said Mr. was a Well-Meaning Man. I 
once dispatched him on an embassy to my mistress, giving him 
two letters, ene for her father, and the other for her dear self.— 
What does he, Sir, but delivers the father’s letter to the daughter, 
and the daughter's to the father, so that I was fairly baffled in 
that quarter. Another time, I had a fall from a horse—I was 
taken up insensible. While I lay in this situation, he poured half 
a pint of brandy down my throat, with a view to bring me to my- 
self, as he called it: the brandy threw me into a fever, which 
had almost cost me my life ; indeed, I believe I should have died, 
but. that my evil stars reserved. me to be tormented by another 
good and amiable character. 

A Man ruat Knows THE Wortp. No more destructive cha- 
racter exists, good as it may seem. As his knowlege extended 
only to the bad part of mankind and womankind, you cannot 
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wonder that he soon reduced me to a disagreeable situation ; and 








yet, when | opened my distresses to any person, 1 was always told 
that he was a man who knew the world. 

By Learnep Men, and Men oF Genius, I have suffered in 
many respects. In their company I have learned to drink and 
quibble, to be envious and malignant ; and, from their writings, 


| have imbibed the principles of sceptisim, and habits of wrangling, . 


and controverting plain facts. 

These, Mr. Editor, are some of the great, good, and amiable, 
characters, which have nearly accomplished my destruction— 
Goodness robbed me—Honesty debauched me—and Learning de- 
prived me of my senses.—How I extricated myself from all my 
difficulties, may, perhaps,abe the subject of a future letter. In 
the mean time, I may say, that, having made trial of the good 
part of mankind, and found them the most pernicious, I had the 
happiness to fall in with the worst, who have proved the only 
friends I ever had. If what I have said, Sir, be correspondent 
to the experience of any of your readers, or if any of them can 
profit by my story, your insertion of it will be a favour done to 
them and me— . 

Who am, Sir, with respect, your most obedient, 

Turn-again-lane. Barnasy Bearatv. 








ON THE FUNERALS OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 
ee 


Hec nosse, et dulce et utile. VARRO. 


Tue ancient Britons and Gauls, we aye well assured, burned 
the bodies of their dead; and, after this. ceremony, interred the 
remains in urns, a custom, which, jin all probability, they bor- 
Towed from the Romans.’ | 

_ In many of the barrows, which are to be found in almost every 
part of this kingdom, these urns ‘are frequently discovered. Those 
of our ancestors are easily to be distinguished from those of the 
Romans, as the former are of a rude make, and formed of coarse 
materials, while the latter are remarkable for the elegance of their 
shape, the neatness with which they are made, and the ornaments 
with which they are decorated. 
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The ancients sometimes composed these urns of very costly 
materials, as Homer informs us that Patroclus’s was made of gold. 
Those of silver, brass, marble, glass, and pottery ware, however, 
were the more common. They were tricked out with ribbands, — 
flowers, and silk. Lycurgus, however, confined those of Sparta, 
to the sober dress of olives and myrtles. 

These urns are generally found in the middle of the barrow, 
and.even near the edge, as Dr. Williams has informed us, in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1740. This circumstance 
is supposed to have been occasioned by a second interment ; when 
the skirt of the barrow alone was opened, that the remains, first 
intombed, might not be disturbed. Sometimes, however, it 
should seem, that a whole family was buried in the same barrow, 
as several urns have been found placed near one another. 

These urns are most commonly inclosed in little cells, formed 
of stone, in order to defend them against all pressure, 

The bones, however, before they were deposited, were burned, 
almost to ashes, and particularly the larger ones. By these 
means, they were, in some measure, freed from the filth-and pol- 
lution which follows our mode of burial, When the bones were 
thus reduced, the urn was filled with them, and whatever could 
not be crowded into it, was placed round, and covered by the 
barrow. ) 

There are many instances of bones considerably larger than 
those of the human body, being found in these heaps of stones. 
Let not these be supposed to be the remains of giants, but rather 
of horses, as those animals, as well as the arms of soldiers, were 
on the funeral pile : an honourable distinction, which could only 
be claimed by the Eguites, as the foot-soldiers were not per- 
mitted so great an indulgence. At the funeral of Patroclus, we 
are told, that 

‘¢ Four sprightly coursers, with a deadly groan, 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown.” 
Pope’s Homer. Iliad xxiii. 209. 

The bones were closely confined in’ the urns, by earth placed 
over them; and sometimes they were cemented with mortar, to 
prevent the admission of the air, or any impure mixture. Achilles, 


in Homer, orders the bones of his friend Patroclus to be covered 
with a double coat of fat : 
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56 me — Then as the rites direct, 
The hero’s bones with careful view select . 
* + * * ® 


These, wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare ; 
And in the golden vase dispose with care.” 
Pope’s Il. xxiii. 296. 

By imbibing the oil from this fat, which the bones would do 
when they were hot, the successions of drought and moisture 
would lose great part of their effect. 

The contents of these urns are various. Lacrymatories, lamps, 
and other appendages of mourning, are found in them ; and, 
sometimes pieces of weapons, or, at least, little hits of metal. 
This circumstance seems a proof, that helmets, swords, shields, 
or parts of armour, were thrown into the fire that consumed the 
body of an hero. 

Sometimes the bones are found not above half consumed, which 
may, perhaps, enable us to distinguish the barrows of the rich 
and virtuous from those of the poor and profligate. For we are 
informed by Suetonius, in his life of Tiberius, that the body of 
that tyrant was ordered to be half burned in the amphitheatre. 
In all probability, then, where the bones are found in any quan- 
tity, unconsumed, the barrow was erected over some person of 
low condition, or whose vices had rendered him odious. On these 
accounts the funeral was carelessly attended, and the remains 
gathered hastily together. This treatment of the dead, indeed, 
might be occasioned by thé hurry and confusion of war, as well 
as by the disrespect which arises from vice and tyranny. 

- On the contrary, however, where there are evidences that the 
fire was strong, and of long continuance, so that not only the 
bones, but even the armour, and all the various trappings which 
decorated the pile, and set off | 


‘¢ The last sad honours that await the dead,” 
are consumed, we may infer that the deceased were either of high 


quality, or such, as by their virtues, had rendered themselves be- 
loved and respected. For the funeral obsequies were performed in 


. these cases with all possible care, and the fires watched till all the 


smaller bones were entirely consumed, and the larger were not 
put into the urn until blanched quite white. But this could be 
produeed only by a long and fierce flame, which every method 
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was taken to raise and preserve. On this account, Achilles intreats 











the assistance of the deities, when he finds the funeral pile ot 
Patroclus burn slowly, as Homer tells us in the following beautiful 
allegory : | 

“¢ Nor yet the pile, where dead Patroclus lies, 

Smokes, nor as yet the sullen flames arise ; 

But, fast beside, Achilles stood in pray’r, 

Invok’d the gods whose spirit moves the air 

And victims promised, and libations cast 

To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal blast : 

He call’d the aérial pow’rs along the skies 

To breathe, aud whisper to the fires to rise. 

. The winged Iris heard the hero’s call, 

And instant hasten’d to their airy hall, 

Where, in old Zephyr’s open courts on high, 

‘Sat all the blust’ring brethren of the sky. 

She shone amidst them, on her painted bow ; 

The rocky pavement glitter’d with the show. 

‘All from the banquet rise, and each invites 

The various goddess to partake the rites. 

‘ Not so (the dame reply’d) I haste to go 

‘To saered Ocean and the floods below : 

F’en now our solemn hecatombs attend, 

And heav’n is feasting on the world’s green end, 

With righteous Ethiops (uncorrupted train !) 

- Far on th’ extremest limits of the main.’ 

But Peleus’ son intreats, with sacrifice, 

The Western spirit, and the North to rise ; 

Let on Patroclus’ pile your blast be driven, 

And bear the blazing honours high to heaven.” 

Pope's Il. xxiii, 936. 





For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 





ON DEDICATIONS. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Ix one of your best periodical papers, the learned world was 
presented with some curious specimens of singular dedications 
to books, strongly characteristic of the humour and turn of 
mind of the several authors. I have, however, in the course of 
my reading, met with some still more extraordinary. George 


Edwards's dedication of his works to God is not te be compared 
VoL, tv. E 
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with Cornelius a Lapide’s dedication of his Exposition of the Pro- 





phets to the Holy Trinity. It consists of six folio pages; and, in 
it, we have praise and prayer in all their branches ; school divi- 
nity with all its distinctions ; and rhetoric with all its figures. 
Scripture is quoted for proof, and the fathers for illustration. 
Schismatics are classed with Saracens, and Heretics with Pagans . 
their total downfall is devoutly implored, and the triumph of the 
orthodox most confidently anticipated. 

The learned commentator, who was a jesuit *, about the be- 
ginning of the century before last, and whose exposition consists 
of eight huge folios, hath racked his invention in this singular 
dedication to find out metaphors and allusions that have even the 
most distant tendency to convey an idea of Trinity in Unity. The 
fertility of his imagination in this respect was wonderful; but if 
he had seriously meant to burlesque the doctrine he was so zealous 
to support, he could hardly have discovered a more likely method 
to effect it, than that, which, in the simplicity of his heart, he 
adopted, in order to illustrate it. ‘‘ ‘Thou art,” says he, ‘* the 
triangle of divinity; the tripartite hypostasis ; and the triumvi- 
rate of co-essentiality—Thou art the three-faced mirror, the 
three-bodied mind, the three-forked lightning, the three-edged 
sword, and the three-leaf tree of Paradise.—Thou art the alpha 
of three corners; the three-tongued power of eloquence, and the 
three-path’d road of wisdom ; the trident of creation, the tripod 
of substance; the three-coloured rainbow; the three-finger'd 
hand ; the three-mouth'd fountain; and the rope with three 
knots.” These are sufficient by way of a specimen of the author’s 
fancy; though the allusion is carried on through twenty TRIs, 
beside those which are here enumerated: such as ‘‘ Deus trisme- 
gistus” and “ Adamis trigemmis ;’—‘* Arxrg:pGor.2° and ‘ Tri- 
remis Abyssi.”’ ; 

In the year 1657 a book was published, intituled, ‘* The Art 
of Logick, unfolding to the meanest Capacities-the Way to dispute 
well, and to refute all Fallacies’ whatsoever.” By Zachary Coke, 
of Gray's Inn, gent. The book itself runs into all the intricacies 
of artificial reasoning, and instead of ‘‘ unfolding the principles 


* He was a native of Holland. His real Name was Stain or Stene, in Latin 
ao Lapide. 
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of logic to the meanest capacities,’’ would rather render them in- _ 
comprehensible to the strongest ; for it fetters the understanding 
in the chains of forms, and confounds the imagination in the 
labyrinth of distinctions. But my concern is only with the dedi- 
cation, which is the most extraordinary I ever remember to have 
read. It is composed in that species of language which Hudibras 
calls a Babyl nish dialect. It is English cut on Greek and Latin. 
This mode of composition gained repute from the sanction of | 
some eminent names: particularly Sir ‘Thomas Browne's ; whose 
writings are so frequently quoted as authorities in Johnson's Dic- 
tionary. 

But to return to Mr. Zachary Coke's dedication. It is ad- 
dressed ‘‘ to the illustrious, his Excellency OLiver CRoMWELL, 
Generalissimo of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Chancellor of 
Oxford, &c. &c. and to the most renowned his general council of 
officers.” It is an apology for logic against the insinuations of 
self-taught fanatics,.who decried human learning (like our mo- 
dern Methodists) and set reason and grace at variance. ‘‘ The 
smattering (Sciolus) soul of lapse man,” says this author, ‘¢ in its 
most vigorous contendings unto beatitude by its own acies, can- 
not now, as in its estate of native innocence, with the eagle, be- 
hold the refulgence of sunny truths, soaring in the highest re- 
gions of contemplation, penetrating the arcana and essences of 
things ; but, through the flagginess of her pinion, flutters, ostrich- 
like, in gross and earthly ideas ; forming sensual and faint con- 
ceptions ; and, in its survey, after taking shews and shadows 
for substances, gets the mind big of distemperature in the state of 
insecurity." The thought is poetical, though the expression is 
affected and fantastic.—In enlarging on the benefits of logic, the 
author says, ‘‘ This is that, which, by grace, recovers us to our 
primogenial condition ; unclouds the masqued mind ; ploughs up 
and unseals the depth of reason; evolves the hidden ideas of 
things, and unites the knottiness of every emergency. By it con- 
fused things are made distinct, abstruse obvious: and the pla- 
netick thought to act concentrick, and in its sphere. This also 
rangeth the pell-mell conceptions to battalia and order. It un- 
folds oracles, making them toothless; turneth into milk bony 
paradoxes, and cloudy eniymas into clear sunshine.” 

From declamation the writer proceeds to compliment ; and he 
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is equally extravagant in his flattery of Cromwell, as in his re- 





commendation of logic. ‘* You drive on courageously,” says he, 
‘and have almost doubled the Cape of Good Hope. Reformation 
and a happy peace will not longer ride at a dead anchor.” 
‘‘ And since God hath made you thus great, may he also make 
you grateful. He hath given you the conquest of affairs to give 
you the conquest of yourself. Be the shadow; be the echo; or, 
rather, be the heliotrope, shutting and opening to his good plea- 





sure.”’ 





Speaking of the effect of the administration of affairs 
under Cromwell and his officers, the author says, ‘‘ The world 
will venerate each of you as a little deity residing as a guest in a 
body of flesh.’"—*‘ You will,”” says he, ‘‘ render England the 
world’s Utopia ; the most felicitous of nations ; and having ab- 
solved your courses through the zodiack of praise-worthy actions, 
you will set, laden with honours and satisfying soul-peace :— 
treasures of a higher carac than the world’s magnalia ; and the 
prayers of saints ascending with you will petar your entrances 
through Heaven's porteullis, while you scale the battlements of 
glory to perfect your triumphs, and with seraphic hierarchies 
chaunt eternal trisagions in ravishing divisions, and every colon 
and column of your lives, quartered with the memory of your 
atchievements, cause your name, rivalling with time, to survive 
on earth, perfumed as incense, and odorous as a pile of spices.”’ 
Could irony itself have rendered Cromwell and his officers more 
ridiculous ? To those who know the real characters of those he- 
roes, this extravagance of praise hath all the effect of pointed 
satire. | 


I will present the reader with another specimen of that species of _ 


panygeric which produces nothing but disgust and contempt for the 
writer ; and though seriously intended for an encomium, yet hath 
all the appearance of banter and ridicule. In the dedication of two 


volumes of sermons to the late Bishop Warburton, by the Rev. Tho. 


Hunter, a Cheshire clergyman, we,have the following high-flown ex- 
pressions of humble adoration: ‘‘ An address to Bishop Warburton 
is not an easy part. The singularity, the dignity, the greatness, 
of the character, strike us with awe and reverence ; and a retreat 
from the presence which confounds us with our own insignifi- 
cance might be thought most prudent, did not the experience of 
your lordship’s goodness and distinguished humanity dissipate our 
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fears, and invite our - approach.’ —* Your lordship, like the first 
juminary in our system, may communicate without diminution or 
fear of !osing any of your own fullness and lustre.’’—‘‘ Our vanity 
is flattered by your lordship’s notice. ‘The most insignificant ac- 
quire consideration in the eye of the public from Bishop Warbur- 
ton's regard. You approbation alone, my lord, is fame ; is more 
than place and dignity; than wealth or title; than the voice of 
the senate and people ; than the interest of the minister, or the 
favour of the prince.”—Well might his lordship have said—‘* Had 
it been an enemy I could have borne it.’ Churchill's abuse was 
more tolerable thah the flattery of Hunter. 
TERMOLENSIS. 

P.S. By way of postscript to the above, I will transcribe, as a 
specimen of singular felicity of expression, an ADVERTISEMENT, 
drawn up by Alderman Nutting, of the town of Cambridge, and ac- 
tually printed in the newspaper of that place. 

«« Whereas a multiplicity of damages are frequently oceurred by 
damages of outrageous accidents by fire, we whose names are un- 
derwritten, have thought proper that the necessity of an engine 
ought by us for the better preventing of which by the accidents of 
Almighty God, may unto us happen to make a rate to gather 
benevolence for better propagating such good instruments.” 

This excellent scribe of the corporation was author of a Disser- 
tation, written in the same indefinable style, on Birmingham 
halfpence. A gentleman of character and learning informed me, 
that it was handed about the University as a great curiosity; that 
he himself had read, but was never in possession of it. ‘The al- 
derman was fond of writing, and accompanied every message and 
every present with a bit of epistolary elegance. The following, in 


particular, accompanied the present of a hare, to a gentleman of 
Caius and Gonvil College. 
“ie, 


“* Have sent you a small present who humbly hope may prove 
worthy acceptance, which is a hare, who is your humble servant 


ce 





NutrTine.” 
Will any one call in question Mr. Nutting’s right to the title of 
‘* Apollo’s alderman * ?”’ 


* Vide Pope’s Dunciad. ‘* Apollo’s Mayor and Aldermen.” 
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THEATRICAL CHIT CHAT. 
—— 
ANECDOTES OF O'KEEFFE. 

A Few nights after the representation of ‘ The Banditti*, 
O'Keeffe, the author, being in the boxes of Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, was somewhat disconcerted on hearing a loud voice cxclaim— 
“« So, you’ve had a piece damned.—I'm glad of it. What! write 
an opera, and leave mre out? Oh! the d—] mend you, I say.” 
This neglected lady proved to be the celebrated Miss Catley, whose 
petulancy excited the attention of the audience, and rendered the 
author's situation very awkward and embarrassing. 

— 
YOUNG QUAKER. | 

O'Keeffe. wrote the ‘* Young Quaker’ in a garden at Acton 
Terrace ; and, from the singularity of his manner, while engaged 
in the undertaking, the neighbours hearing him bawl out at in- 
tervals from different parts of the garden, a parcel of incoherent, 
and, to them, unintelligible sentences, about Lady Rounceval, 
Sadbey, Clod, &c. had a suspicion that he was insane; and this 
supposition was strengthened from their not seeing any person to 
whom this language could be possibly addressed. ‘The fact was 
this, O’Keeffe, on account of the weakness of his sight, was 
obliged to employ an amanuensis, who was always situated, on 
these occasions, in a small harbour belonging to the garden ; and 
our author, who ruminated as he traversed the walk, elevated or 
depressed his voice according to his propinguity to, or distance 
from, his invisible secretary. 

WORLD IN A VILLAGE. 

O'Keeffe, being called upon to furnish Covent Garden Theatre 
with a Comedy, at a short notice, he sat up many nights to finish 
his “‘ World in a Village,’ and was forced to employ an amanu- 
ensis by the hour. In the middle of a scene, however, his clerk, 
either from waywardness, or cruelty, would frequently take his 
hat, and walk coolly away, leaving the unhappy dramatist to find 

out the trick at his leisure. 





* Altered afterwards to ‘* The Castle of -ducialusia.” 
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O’KEEFFE AND THE LAIRD OF COL. 


Sandy, the hero of the Highland Reel, is intended for the amiable 
young Laird of Col, mentioned by Dr. Johnson in his Journey 
to the Hebrides; and who was drowned in his passage from Col 
to Rassey. O'Keeffe, who meant to convey a compliment to the 
Scotch, was surprised and disappointed soon after at receiving a 
menacing letter from Edinburgh; so easily are good intentions 
perverted by inconsiderate people; and such is the mischief of 
touching, however delicately, upon any matter that may bear a 


national construction. 4p 





COLONEL EPAULETTE AND THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
O'Keeffe received another letter of similar import, in conse- 
quence of Colonel Epaulette’s English dress, in Fontainbleau : 
some wise-acre having taken it into his head that it was intended to. 
ridicule the Duke of Orleans, then following the British fashion, 
and whose ways was minutely described in the letter. 





Mackuin, the late father of the stage, some time previous to 
his death, slept in an arm-chair, fearful of being suffocated if he 
went to bed. 





Tueatre Botany Bay.—A person is stationed at the door to 
cry—‘* Take care of your pockets.’ The performances best at- 
tended, are, Honest Thieves—Beggar’s Opera—The Conjurors— 
Neck or Nothing—Devil to Pay—AlIl's Well that Ends Well—The 
Robbers—The Lyar—George Barnwell—The Gamesters—High Life 
below Stairs—The Cozeners—Female Swindler—Cheats of Scapin— 
Killing No Murder—Tie Bravo's Bride, &c. 


re ee 


OBITUARY EXTRAORDINARY. 


Disp, lately at Cheltenham, in the meridian of life, the cele- 
brated Lady M*****: though worn with disease, and broken 
with infirmity, her ladyship retained to the last, her fund and un- 
remitting affection for cards; and had the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion, on the very day preceding her death, though totally con- 
fined to her bed, being assisted by her kind and amiable friend, 





ee 
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— — Sint wes OSE STIRS 


Mrs, —————,, in paying the most cheerful and unwearied atten- 
tion to—a Game at All-fours, though frequently necessitated, in 
the course of the game, to be supported by a reviving draught of 
her favourite cordial, Ratafia. In her, the playing-card manu- 
facturers have lost a zealous and constant friend, the composers 
of strong waters a steady and indefatigable supporter, and the 
Billingsgate orators a warm and emulous admirer; with this con- 
solation, however, remaining to them, that her ladyship has left 
behind her several daughters, whose natures inherit, and whose 
education has inculcated, the strictest imitation of their mother’s 
conduct. ‘‘ In the last great match that she played,” cry the 
wags of Cheltenham, as they pass by her grave, ‘* she evinced a 
depth of skill and science never to be surpassed ; she shuilled, 
cut, and dealt, with her usual sleight and celerity; and she 
played and finessed as closely and as keenly, as when in the hey- 
day of youth and spirits: but Death was her adversary, and the 
cards ran hard.—The game is now nearly over—the odd trick 
seems to be against her ; and her only re-curce now is, to lie quict!y 
there, and wait for the last trump.” 
January 15, 1814. 
en —___— 


OXONIENSi4S. 


Extract of a letter from Witmot, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, to his son.—‘‘ Demosthenes and Cicero are both excellent 
in their several ways: I forget who, but I think it is Longinus, 
who says, Tully strikes with his hand open, and Demosthenes 
with his hand closed: and that the one blazes like a fire, but the 
other throws thunderbolts ; and till you have advanced a little 
further in Greek, you cannot do better than take another of 
Tully’s orations : and amuse yourself now and then with a play of 
Terence, where you will find more good sense than in all the 
plays that have been written in this country. I have a great in- 
clination to read Livy over again myself, and therefore reserve 
that book for the vacation, and we will take an hour every day 
together in walking over the fine embroidered carpet of Roman 
history. There is a strain of honour and greatness in the Greek 
and Roman writers, which, like music, speaks to every sublime 
aad virtuoys principle of the mind.” 

Quarto, p. 49. Memoirs. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 





THE REJECTED THEATRE.—No. I. Colburn, 2s. 6d. 


_ THe appearance of this publication, once more brings under 
our consideration the present lamentable state of the stage and 
its exhibitions ; a subject already too much exhausted to admit of 
novelty either of argument or conjecture. Some few words, 
however, may be said on the power of our managers in accepting 
and refusing plays. 

This power, or, in other words, that of providing and con- 
trolling the public amusements of the nation, must necessarily 
be so absolute and unlimited wherever it is lodged, that it be- 
‘comes a national concern to see it placed in competent and judi- 
-cious hands. For many years the proprietors of our theatres have 
exercised it, and have, consequently, been the sole caterers for 
the entertainment of the public. Now, when the Drama is gra- 
dually on the decline, and the representations of the stage are 
matter of universal complaint, Critics, and Theatrical Specula- 
tors, after racking their brains, and venturing all sorts of fantas- 
tical conjectures, as to the causes of this deterioration, begin, 
_ for the first time, to suspect that the office of ‘‘ arbiter elegantia- 


- rum’’ of the stage, has too long been suffered to remain in im- 





proper hands, utterly incompetent to the discharge of its duties. 
_ Has it, then, only just been discovered, that managers and pro- 
_ prietors of Theatres, men who live by farming the drama, are 
not, by nature, or education, or habit, formed to be critics and 
judges of literary merit; and to preside over the most refined 
amusement of an enlightened nation ? This discovery should not 
have been reserved for the 19th century.—’Tis true, that, within 
very few years, the stage has not afforded much ground of com- 
plaint. The system of management which we now so much de- 
precate, has prevailed with success for half a century ; because, 
by singular fortune during that period, our Theatres have been 
_ Constantly under the direction of men of genius and education— 
themselves authors :—men who have united invention, wit, ob- 
servation, and every requisite of a dramatic author, to a complete 
knowledge of the business of the stage, and the technical duties 


| ofa manager. While our Theatres were under the superintend- 
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ance of Garrick and Sheridan, and the two Colmans. was it pos- 
sible for such managers to enjoy too absolute a controul over the 
stage ? To have circumscribed their powers would have been to 
fetter their genius, But these were the prodigies of an age, not 
men of every day occurrence. Our managers, now, are to be 
considered in the light of respectable tradesmen, keeping ready- 
money shops for the convenience of the public; and making the 
best bargains they can: and, in this country, such men must 
always be respected. But then these men are to be the judges of 
literary composition ; and are called upon to exercise the func- 
tions of critics on a species of composition more difficult than 
any other justly to appreciate. Nor are they, like ourselves, of 
that harmless class of critics, who have it only in their power to 
tail at, and run down, authors, who, in their turn affect to 
despise them, and appeal to the public against all their unfavour- 
able decisions. These managers have actually a power of suppres- 
sion and prevention:—they are able to crush the offspring of 
genius in their infancy, and can consign hapless victims at will to 
the Taygetan Mount. ‘Tis true, a regard to their, own interest 
will prompt them to the encouragement of genius. But, melan- 
choly indeed, is the fate of genius, when it rests upon the dis- 
cernment of a manager. The despotism of a Pope, or Roman 
Emperor, in the meridian of their power, was not more absolute 
than that which managers of a play-house exercise over a dramatic 
author. His play first passes the ordeal of their illiterate criticism 
— if it is received, it is immediately subject to a thousand castra- 
tions and contorsions at the manager's pleasure; and the peor 
author sees his finest passages, those, perhaps, on which he has 
fondly built sanguine hopes of fame and success, sacrificed, one 
by one, to the merciless hand of an ignorant, an unfeeling brute. 
His utter ignoracne of stage-tactics is objected to any remon- 
strance which his indignation may prompt him to make. Is it to 
be wondered, that men of true genius, and of that fine feeling 
which generally accompanies it, (and these were once our dramatic 
authors), refuse to submit to degrading compliances, and to pay 
eourt to illiterate men, in every respect their inferiors, as neces- 
sary passports to the honour of writing for the stage ? With great 
good sense, and dignity of character, our poets keep aloof— 
Non ego—namque parabifem amo [famam] factlemque. 
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Their absence makes room for the herd of mediocre witlings who 
usurp the vacant places in the Green-Rooms—the Dibdins and 
Pocucks of melo-dramatic fame! ‘The monopoly so much com- 
plained of, follows of course; and, in the present state of things, 
we by no means object to it, for we feel convinced, that, as long 
as the present systein of leaving in the hands of the managers un- 
eontroulled authority over the stage exists, no authors, of a class 
superior to our present dramatists, will devote their talents to dra- 
matic writing ; and we believe (though not without hesitation) that 
the stage might possibly be afflicted with still more wretched in- 
feriority than at present disgraces it. 





An incorporation of our authors into some literary academy or 


' society (a plan which has been alopted with advantage in almost 


every continental metropolis) would tend very much to give them 


a consequence and consideration in the community, the want of 


which is much to be lamented. A general confederacy amongst 


men of letters. would unite their interests ; and might have the 
effect of putting an end to the petty squabbles which constantly 
agitate the literary world, to the great annoyance of the public. 
We should sincerely rejoice to see their strength, instead of being 
fruitlessly exhausted in wresting from each other the ‘* herentem 
capiti multd cum laude coronam,”’ combined and engaged in a 
vigorous resistance of the encroachment of their common foes— 
Booksellers and Managers. As the writer of the Preface to the 
volume before us suggests, this Literary Academy, (and why not 
an academy of authors as well as of artists ?) might have the pri- 
vilege of inspecting and approving every play intended for repre- 
sentation ; and, it might be hoped, that the government would 
eonsider such an institution equally qualified with the Deputy- 
Reader of Plays in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, to guard the 


public ear from the contagious breath of immorality or disaf- 
fection. 


We do not apprehend, from the appearance of this collection of 
rejected dramas, the advantages to the great cause of Theatrical 
Reform -which the Authors appear to anticipate. It will fail to 
establish, what is evidently its object, that the managers have 
either been wanting jn good taste, or influenced by improper 
motives, in their general selection of plays. Now we are almost 
willing te admit, that they have, in general, chosen the best 
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plavs which have come under their inspection :—we only contend, 
as before urged, that, under the present system, authors of talent 
are driven from the stage by a dread of the known difficulties to be 
encountered, and degrading conditions to be complied with, in 
the approach to it. No particular ground of complaint can be 
alledged against the present managers of the play-houses ; but we 
would strike at the root of the evil, and restrain their unreason- 
able powers, or abolish them altogether. They are a “ fenum in 


cornu,’ a scare-crow to timid authors. 

The present number presents us with a specimen of rejected 
Tragedy, Comedy, and Farce. The tragedy, called ‘* The Wit- 
ness,’ is a very singular and original production. Its plot, or, 
rather, its simple tale, (for it has nothing of that intricacy of 
structure, and ingenious contrivance of incident and situation, 
generally considered necessary to form a plot,) may be told in 
very few words : 

Eighteen or nineteen vears before the supposed time of action, 
(in any part of the globe we please), a man has been murdered. 
Regularly during that period, on every successive recurrence of 
the day of the murder, a virtuous man has solaced and relieved 
the afflicted widow.—On one of these mournful anniversaries, he 
fails in his benevolent duty. The mortification of disappointed 
hope, and a host of recollections, which, for the first time, flash 
into the mind of the woman, create a suspicion, afterwards 
worked up by the broodings of a superstitious imagination, and the 
supposed interpositions of Providence, into a firni conviction, that 
her benefactor was the murderer of her husband. She accuses 
him before a judge, who, according to annual custom, comes at 
that time to administer justice. She adduces a long train of extraore 
dinary circumstances, which, to any other than the eye of a per- 
son superstitious almost to insanity, would have passed unnoticed ; 
and the judge, who is led into a strong suspicion of the benevo- 
lent man’s guilt, by a kind of metaphysical experiment on his 
conscience, more to be tolerated on the stage than on the bench 
of the Old Bailey, at last extorts from him a confession of his 
crime. 

Ghosts, and supernatural interpositions, have too frequently 
been the favourite instruments of dramatic authors for the appall- 
ing of a villain, and the conviction of guilt, in the last scene of 
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a play. If we were disposed to caval at the admission of such 
evidence’ (to talk like advocates) in cases of life and death, we 
should not want a precedent. The counsel, on the famous trial 
of Ganffridi, the magician, entered into a long and learned dis- 
quisition, and a great many very logical arguments were used, pro 
and con, as to the admissibility of the fiends with which the 
prisoner had possessed his victims to give testimony against him. 
—We forget how it was decided. At any rate, it is a bold expe- 
dient for a dramatist to have recourse to these unnatural means 
of bringing about his catastrophe. Horace’s old rule holds equally 
good with regard to Ghosts and Gods. The expedient, we ven- 





ture to assert, could not succeed in the present state of our 
national taste, which, as far at least as regards the exhibitions of 
the stage, has almost attained to that highest step of refinement, 
an exclusive admiration of simple nature. We are very much in- 
clined to believe, that the same audience who suffer themselves to 
be deluded by the magical incantation and ghostly interferences 
in Macbeth, would no more tolerate this unnatural machinery in 
a modern tragedy, than they would for a moment suffer the in- 
troduction of the choruses and personified Deities of the Greek 
Drama. 

The design of “‘ The Witness’? appears to be the illustration 
of one simple principle—the power of Conscience. ‘The wondere 
ful effects of this inward persecutor on the minds of concealed 
culprits, have furnished many curious stories, and still more 
fables. One, which we had heard before, is related in the Preface 
to this volume. Plutarch tells several: amongst others, one on 
which the Greeks founded their proverb ‘* Ai loons yseavu."’ The 
poet Ibycus, as he was on the point of being murdered by 
robbers, observed a flight of cranes in the air, and addressed 
them, and conjured them to be witnesses of the murder. Soon 
after, the robbers happened to be present at the theatre when a 
flight of cranes were introduced on the stage, and one of them 
involuntarily exclaimed—‘* Behold Ibycus’s avengers!" These 
words immediately led to their detection, which gives occasion to 
Ausonius’s line on the subject— 


Tbycus ut periit vindex fuet altivolans grus. 


In the play before us, the conscience of the murderer betrays him 
in a different manner. It is not by any involuntary exclamation, . 
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any momentary desertion of himself, or casual deviation from a 
settled plan of hypocrisy.—No ! the effect of his dreadful purtur- 
bation of mind is still more wonderful. Agitated almost to frenzy 
by the searching interrogations of the judge, and the horrid mis- 
givings of his own heart, the wretched criminal is persuaded inte 
a belief that he sees the phantom of his murdered victim before 
him. 

Independently of our conjecture, that very little toleration 
would be shewn by a modern audience to this sort of unnatural 
agency, it is impossible not to discover that this play has scarcely 
one qualification which would render it fit for the stage. The 
prominent features in its construction, are, unity of design, and 
simplicity of plan. And however these qualities may be adapted 
to afford delight to some discerning few of exquisite feeling and 
refined taste, none can be more ill-calculated to satisfy the greedy 
indiscriminating appetites of a vulgar audience, who expect to 
start and shudder and scream alternately through every scene of 
atragedy. To such an audience this play presents nothing to 
excite curiosity, raise hope, petrify with horror, or startle with 


surprise. In one undeviating course, frog beginning to end, the 


action tends to one single object, which may be seen after having 
read three pages. In these peculiarities, as well as in a frequent 
occurrence of gnomic sentences and copious digressions, and an 
ample diffuseness of dialogue and unbending stiffness of style, it 
bears a striking resemblance to the models of the Greek stage ; 
from which our English Drama, in general, is, perhaps, farther 
removed than from any other. 

Three characters only are necessarily engaged in the business of 
the plot. Two others are thrown in by way of embellishment ; 
and, as they are convenient vehicles for pretty speaking, and are 
sufficiently well-bred not to interrupt the active agents with their 
superfluous conversation, there can be no objection to their 
walking to and fro on the stage without any thing to do. The 
characters are feeble :—that of Isbel, the wife of the murdered 
man, is the most prominent, and not altogether without interest ; 
it has, however, rone of the breadth and boldness absolutely 
necessary in a dramatic portraiture. ‘They are all slight, though, 
perhaps, well executed sketches ; pencilled shades of character, 
rather than the marked delineations of a vigorous corception :— 
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a sort of slender superficial beings, without much energy, sta- 
bility, or impulse. 

As an acting Tragedy, in which light, with reference to the 
author's intentions it is necessary to consider it, ‘* The Witness” 
is tame, uninteresting, and below mediocrity. If we look upon 
it in any other point of view, we find in it much to delight us, 
and to render it deserving of more than ordinary praise. As a 
poetic tale, it is simple and pretty. Its unity of design, its long 
descriptions and digressions, the diffuseness of the dialogue, and 
simplicity of the characters, in short, all that we have noticed, as 
unpardonable defects in a tragedy, in a poem, constitute its. chief 
beauties. It has many of those minute and delicate excellences 
which are utterly lost in the glare and bustle of a representation ; 
but which are immediately obvious to a reader of common taste 
and discernment. As it is quite the fashion now, to class authors 
into schools, we should say, that ‘* The Witness’ is decidedly a 
production of the Coleridge Schvuol. As far as we can be enabled 
to speak generally of its author, from this little specimen of his 
talents, we should say of him, that if he is more sparingly en- 
dowed with vigorous fancy, and the innate faculties of a poet, 
than some of the leaders of his class, he is certainly also less in- 
fected with a mistaken or depraved taste ; and has fewer faults of 
tumour and affectation. He has all their fondness for glowing 
description and picturesque imagery ; and, like them, discovers a 
taste for tales of superstition, and a inetaphysical train of think- 
ing. But, we are happy to say, we have not discovered in these 
pages, those glaring faults of bad taste which have so frequently 
disgusted us in Mr. Coleridge’s poetry—the affectation of labouring 
after far-fetched illustrations, and an excessive love of quaintness 
and extravagant conceit. On the whole, we are more inclined to 
attribute the author's approximation to the school of poets, with 
which we have classed him, to the natural bent of his genius and 
diposition, than to any preference of their style as a model of ex- 
cellence, or any designed imitation of their peculiarities. 

In the second scene there is a very pretty little episode, if we 
may so call it. The description is picturesque, and sketched with 
great felicity ; and, in this short passage, we have a fair speci- 
men of many of the author's peculiarities of manner. The daugh- 
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ter is describing to her father the subject of a tale which she is 





reading on the stage. 





“ Ariet. A rude pathetic tale. 
How a poor damscl, hopeless died in sin. 
Her mind was tender as the lacy film, 
Woven at morning in the hawthorn blossoms, 
And deck’d with geins of dew, which the soft gale 
That breathes but fragrance, or the gentler stir 
Of the fond linnet nestling with her young, 
Shakes from the weeping boughs. Oft as the moon, 
Round, full, and golden, fae’d the glowing west, 
An evil spirit, faithful to the hour, 
Came with persuasive dreams. Long she withstood 
His soft seduction, and with flowing eyes, 
That glimps’d like dew-drops in the moon’s chaste light, 
She pray’d her guardian angel to be watchful. 
But there are times, as the sad poet sings, 
When our celestial guards go up to Heaven, 
With their account of that which we have done, 
Aud in the interim, the unguarded hour, 


Few can resist the instigating fiends. 


In another scene we find the following beautiful speech :— 


‘¢ The time may come when you yourself shall know, 
That e’en the power to pity quits the heart. 

There is an epocha in human life, 

When all men find their sympathies extinct. 

In some the change by wayward fortune wrought, 
Falls in the prime and vigor of their days ; 

But with the general throng of daily miuds, 

The wintry solitude of age prevails, 

Before that sear and withering of the heart. 


Adv. What causes think you, Sir, produce this change ? 


Glan. Sometimes the canker of ingratitude, 
CGnaws out the fruitful germ of tenderness ; 
When, as the stifling ivy climbs the tree, 
Barren misanthropy invests the heart ; 
Sometimes the blossom of our vernal hépes, 
Like the bright hectic of a fated fair, 

Allures to disappoint : When it is gone, 
We have no courage to expect again, 

Nor ever love aught worthy of a tear ;— 
The vampire vice too drains the bosom dry 
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Of Nature’s kindness. But mich more than these, } 
Is conscious guilt pernicious to our feelings, 

Turning each thought, yea, ev’ry corporal sense, 

All into one quick sentinel of aceusation.” 





Shakspeare has a passage in Hamlet, if our memory is correct, 
to which the latter part of this speech bears some resemblance. 


The following is a speech of the judge :— 


Judge. All times have heard, and piety believes, 
That there are agents in the world unseen, 
Who by some sympathetic power extract 
eh The deepest secrets of the closest breast. 
3 The fiery visage and the burning heart 
- Of guilt conceal’d, are kindled by their touch ; 
And we have heard how strangers from afar, 
Inform’d by spirits at the dead of night, 
Have told the names of secret’st men of bluod. 
It is a fearful, strange coincidence, 
; That your fair daughter should so wildly decal, 
; In this terrific and mysterious cause, 
The hideous proof of visionary forms.” 





Macheth says— 
*< Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak, 
Augurs that understood relations have 


By magpyes and by choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood.” 


_ The following lamentation of an old man, weary of life, and 
having outlived most of the enjoyments and tender charities which 
form its sole delights, is pathetic, and full of natural feeling. It 
must, for a moment, be forgotten, that it proceeds from the 
mouth of a hypocrite and a murderer. ; 

“Glan. Alas! my Lord, such is the fate of man! 
When we have gaijn’d the resting time of life, 
And think ourselves from accident secure,— 
Save in the pastime of some evening game, 
eer Whose sober chances suit the pulse of age,— 
* A daughter’s frailty, or a son’s dishonour ; 
The spite of foes, or worse, ingratitude ; 
Breaks on our quiet, like the whirling storm 
That lifts the sheltering thatch-roof from the hind, 








4 Quenching the desolated hearth within. 
y And yet prosperity hath evils too : 
4 ' The constant smile of fortune on the great 





VoL. Iv. G 
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Destroys the sense and faculty of joy, 

Like the unclouded sunshine, that consumes 

The germs of verdure from the mountain’s brow, . 

And makes it bald and barren as the stone 

That wastes beneath the fetter’d convict’s tread. 

The diction of the play is sometimes harsh and clogged, with a 
redundance of adjectives and epithets ; and, occasionally, the at- 
tempt at preserving a sustained majesty and loftiness of style has 
failed, and produced nothing but pompous periods and inflated 
stiffness of declamation. Some few nonsensical expressions, some 
extravagant illustrations, and other faults, might be pointed out ; 
but these are neither of frequent occurrence, or of unpardonable 
magnitude ; and ‘‘ sox ezo paucis offendar macalis,”” &c. &c. For 
brevitys sake, we must decline the ungrateful task of searching, 
amongst many beauties, for here and there an unobtrusive de- 
fect. 

As for the other pieces in this Number, they are of too little 
consequence to entitle them to a syllable of observation ; and we 
will only beg to return our sincere thanks to the managers who 


-have prevented such dull vulgarity and emptiness from meeting 
‘the eye of the public. 

















—_—— —~ ee 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

I OBSERVED in my last, that the great evil of patents for stage 
plays, consisted in their not limiting the size of the houses ; and, 
indeed, it would be difficult to conceive a more complete means 
of disappointing the public, and making a theatre a bad concern 
for those who spend their mongy in erecting it. 

Theatres might have been erected in different parts of London 
(which would have been a great accommodation) for the same 
money, and even less than has been expended on the two gigantic 
buildings that have that name; and in*’which, as J] have before 
observed, the majority can neither hear nor see; or to whom, at 
least, the excellences of Theatrical Representations cannot be dis- 
cernable. 

The British Stage underwent great changes during the manage- 
ment of Mr. Garrick—He imported many improvements front 
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abroad ; but his caprice, his disposition, and his fear of ‘a rival, 
did great harm, and though the cause is now removed, the effect 
Femains. Evil practices get into a habit, and take root so as not 
to be removed. Before the time of the British Roscius, all the 
good actors were sometimes to be seen on the stage in the same 
play ; but Garrick introduced another mode, and doled out par- 
simoniously the abilities of the actors one by one. One actor is 
the admired hero of ‘one night; perhaps there may be two or 
three, but the whole strength of the house is never brought out. 
Actors, too, are as nice as cabinet ministers ; they will not con- 
descend to inferior parts in one play, because they have distin- 
guished themselves in the first parts in some other. This, too, 
was an etiquette introduced in Garrick’s time; previous to which 
all the actors thought it their duty to support every piece, by 
taking second, or even third, characters, in their turns, that the 
spectators might, as they ought, be entertained with the whole 
powers of the company. 

Whoever has seen the Theatres in Paris, must have observed 
the difference. “There, all the parts are filled with actors of abi- 
lities proportioned to the part, and the effect is wonderful. 

When ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion’ was brought first out, it was 
acted both in London and Paris repeatedly. I had seen it twice 
in London in 1787, before I went abroad ; and, when I arrived 
in Paris, it was being acted there. With all the disadvantage of 
a foreign language, not very familiar to me, I admired it most 
in Paris; but, previous to my return to England, I went to see 
it acted, with a design.to compare the two theatres if possible ; 
and, when I returned to England in 1792, it was again repre- 
sented ; so that, in one month, I saw it in both countries. I 
cannot describe the inferiority in London, though I was in some 
measure prepared for it.—It was so great as quite to astonish me. 

I have conversed with many persons who have made similar ob- 
servations, and we generally agreed, that it was principally owing 
to atx the parts being well filled ia France, whilst here there are 
only one or two at a time taken care of. There is no toute en- 


semble, without which the effect’ cannot be produced as it ought 
to be. 


The actors retaliate on the managers, as is natural; for it isa 
constant battle between them.—The managers are imperious, and 
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they very naturally indemnify themselves as well as they can by @ 


standing up for their rights, and making theniselves as important 
as possible. The public is the sufferer for all this, and the general a 
effect is, that theatrical representations are less valued and less 
frequented than they would be if matters were managed otherwise. 
The public pays dear, and is badly served. 

I shall, in my next, mention some other evils that arise from 
the close and badly regulated monopoly. 

Iam, &c. 
A Lover oF JUSTICE, AND OF THE Drama. 

London, 20th January, 1814. 








ORIGINAL AND FUGITIVE 


POETRY. 





_ NUG# THEATRIC#. 


In nugis dicere multa 
Carmine et innocuo Scena dessingere mores. Sil. Ital. 





Me. HOLLAND. 


How oft, in Fortune's narrow bounds confined, 

The modest merits of a timid mind 

Escape unnoticed by the vulgar mass— 

Uncheer'd by fame, through life’s dull journey pass— 
While Genius stalks, with huge gigantic strides, 

And, o’er all bounds, with step Colossian rides : 

E’en childhood’s eye, unversed in Taste’s strict lore, 
Can such obtrusive excellence explore ; 

As the pale moon illumes the dusky night, 

Its rays exposed to universal sight, 

While few search out the glow-worms humble light ; 
Thus Holland’s talent, modest and retired, 

By Microscopic eyes, must be admired.— 

But shall he, therefore, pass ungraced in song 

To whom.some real merits do belong ? 

No! while the careless strains of other bards 

On other actors heap fair Fame’s rewards, 

Be mine the task to deck him with a lay, * 
Unlearnt in trite Encomium's beaten way. < 
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Miss SMITH. 


Wuen matchless Siddons from the stage retired, 
The public mourn’d, as erst it had admired— 
Who can the deep-felt horrid void supply ? 

Was then the fervent universal cry— 

When shall we find again that thrilling glance, 
That look’d through Stukeley dreadfully askance ? 
Where shall we find a voice so deep and grand, 
That all mankind’s warm passions can command ? 
When Smith arose, to claim the Tragic crown, 
And re-assure the spirits of the town— 

Oh! futile hope !—Anticipation vain ! 

Hope whisper’d Joy, but the result gave pain.— 
For what’s the robe of Portia ?>—What the dress 
Of Belvidera, type of deep distress ? 

And what's the lingering voice, and ruffled brow ? 
Shall we to these, instead of Genius, bow ? 

No! no, by Heav’n! these can but ill-supply 
The lost lamented gem of Tragedy. 

No! nor that measured step, that folded arm, 
Can, to dull sleep, our criticism charm. 

The long-drawn train.in vain sweeps o’er the stage ; 
We want the deep-felt grief,;:the fiery rage, 

The magic voice, that gild’s e’en Shakspeare’s page. — 
Time may do much, and perseverance more, 


Till then, great Siddons, we shall still deplore. 
' 





Mr. CLAREMONT. 


Ort with regret, th’ observing muse has heard, 

Sneers at each action, titters at each word, 

When Claremont treads the boards in buskin’d pride 
Claremont, whose merits some few faults may hide : 


_ A walk peculiar, and an utterance feign’d ; 


Too much assurance, and an action strain’d ; 
An eye that lacks,, perhaps, great Kemble’s fire ; 
A form that calls not to the world admire !” 
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Yet, who can sometimes rightly grasp his part, 
Now softly soothe, now make the audience start. 
When Phocion’s character he would pourtray, 

| Siddons o’erpower'd him with her mighty ray ;— 

Ai But, when the ardent heir of Scotland's throne, Pi 

| To search Macduff, calls ev’ry vice his own, e 

i) - And, finding him magnanimous and true, 

i Bursts forth with real greatness to the view ; 

Then may we see, beneath those few defects, 

That inborn talent from his soul reflects. 











Mr. SINCLAIR. 


What swelling notes now burst upon my ear ‘ 
Sure some unrivall’d singer must be near—. 
The Tramezzani of our English stage ; 

The Farinelli of our modern age : 

Now swelling high, now sinking simply low, 
With joy excessive, or with poignant woe. 
Sinclair! thou prodigy of modern day, 

Who strik’st the’ soul with thy inspiring lay ; 
All the high passions of the heart awake, | 
As on the ear thy tones mellifluous break ; 
Touch the soft breast with melting lays of love, 
As floating Zephyrs move the rustling grove. 
Then mount on high, with unexampled song, 
And, on its breath, the spirit bear along ! 





ae “a 


' Miss RENNELL. 





Wuen pretty Bolton left our sighing scene, "4 
Thalia languish’d for her Comic Queen : 4 
Nysa was flown, Annette had tripped away, ’ 
In vain Enterpe sung—“ Stay, Bolton, stay!” 
Invoking Hymen drown’d the Muses lay.— 
Now Rennell cheers us with Orphean strain, 
And Bolton’s witthing smile we see again. 
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SONNET To Miss STEPHENS. 








a Sreruens! who now begin'st thy bright career, 

| a In glory rivalling Italia’s clime, 
Re Thy native notes long may our England hear, 

4 a Thy voice melodious, sweet, of power sublime, 
mn , 
ie Oft may’st thou weep to hear the rending strife, 
er When tyrant love to filial duty bends * ; 
e When Polly sues to save a wretched wife, 
a 






Whose fate upon her husband's life depends ¢. 


= Go on, true child of Nature, in thy course ; 
Rey With modest archness, coy Rosetta play ; 
Be Like her, retiring win ; whilst with the force 
a Of thy resistless tones all own thy sway : 
" Nor lose what lends thy voice its loveliest grace, 
i Thy gentle action, thy mild varying face ! 
a onieeiiini = 








SONGS tn NARENSKY; 
Qr, THE ROAD TO YAROSLAF. 


——e 


1. SONG.—Mnr. Branam. 


Tue summer gale, that gently blows, 
Joys not to meet the balmy rose, 

As I delight in thee, love ! 
The rose-bad opening to the view, 
Loves not to bathe in morning dew, 
e As I delight in thee, love ! 
‘& ~ Q, thou art all tome, love ! 
- All my heart holds dearly, | 
Never lov'd a village swain, — 

So truly, so sincerely ! 





* Artaxerxes. ¢ Beggar's Opera 
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The bee exults not in the sweets, 
Enriching ev'ry flower she meets, 
As I delight in thee, love ! 
The lark rejoices not to rise 
At early morn, in cloudless skies, 
As I delight in thee, love ! 
O, thou art all to me, &c. 








Il. BALLAD.—Mrp. Branam. 


In that cottage my father long dwelt, 
Till call’d the proud foe to repel, 
With a heart that each keen passion felt, 
He bade his companions farewell ; 
While in distance he echo'd the sound, 
A sound | shall ever deplore,— 
. Farewell !- Farewell ! 
Alas! I shall ne’er see him more ! 


‘ ‘ . 


- Shouts of victory honour’d the day, 
When bravely in battle he fell, 
Far, far from his village away, 
Where he bade his companions farewell ; 
While in distance he echo'd the sound, &c. A 





Ill. DUET.—Mrs. Dickons and Mr. Branam. 


Wuew thy bosom heaves the sigh, | 
When the tear o’erflows thine eye, xd 
May sweet hope afford relief, an 
Cheer thine heart, and calm thy grief ; pi 
So the tender flow'r appears, 

Drooping wet with morning's tears, 3 
Till the sun-beam’s genial ray, ; 5 
Chase the heavy dew away. f 
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ANACREONTIC, 


Love's happy climate, in CytHera’s Grove, 
As swains entwined the festal vine, 
With buskin’d feet, the wanderer, Love, 


Sought the bless’d covert of his myrtle shrine. 


No youthful votary holy rites prepared, 


No suppliant prayer his aid implored ; 
To Baccuus frantie crowds repair’d, 


And with loud cries the Vintage God adored ! 


Heaven's golden beam to cheer life’s dusky way, 
And bless the lonely heart,— 


They left his fane—Love’s brilliant ray ; 


Insensate, woo'd that bliss, Love only could impart ' 


. Baccuus! not thine the triumph of the hour, 
Thy sacred gifts by men profaned, 
And hills, by wild Contention’s power, 


Of Discord dire the scenes—by Murder stain’d. 


Love ne’er.could dwell where orgies vile defile— 
: Swiftly he flew, but not alone— 


For Baccuus left the guilty isle, 
Who then the charm essay'd, should injured Love atone 
Ardent and sparkling as the solar beam, 


The fiery clusters strict comprest ; 


And ductile gold, where roses teem, 
S| 
¥ 


He tender’d Love the Cup ! and Love was blest ! 


Hail! sacred hour! when first with Rapture’s zest, 
_ Love gaily quaff'd th’ inspiring wine ; 
: And on the hallowed bow! imprest 


Th’ impassioned kiss, that made the draught divine ! 


VoL, tv. 


G. H. T. 
H 
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Tue following attempt at an English versification of Klopstock’s 
"was partly made some years since. Though simply 





““ Two Muses,’ 
paraphrased, it may not now prove uninteresting to your numer- 
ous readers. Perhaps the character and simplicity of, the Ode 
cannot be rendered in English verse,and retain, at the same 
time, the beauty of the original. This, however, I leave for 
some able German scholar to determine. The French translation 
which has appeared in Madame de Staél's popular work ‘ L'Alle- 
magne,’ I have not yet seen, but the mention of it in the last 
Edinburgh Review, under that article, having recalled my atten- 
tion to the Poem, | submit it, in its new dress, to your accept 
ance, 
And am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
Clupham. . Ge. 








THE TWO MUSES. 


INSCRIBED TO MADAME DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 





I saw—O tell, if then reveal'd to me 

The dark-veil’d bosom of futurity, 

Or if the vision of the hour,—declare !— 

I saw, majestic as Aurora fair, 

The Muse of Britain for a race attir’d, 

With ardent thirst of Emulation fir’d; 

And near her side, like some celestial queen, 
Germania’s Muse of unassuming mien :— 

I saw them, swift as lightning cleaves the sky, 
Toward the gaol of coronation fly. 


Two gaols, as far as mortal eye could view, 

Where the long plain melts into liquid blue, 
Bordered the course; this clothed by grateful shade 
Of giant oaks, a mark conspicuous made :— 

‘While branching palms, in green unfading drest, 
That, oft as eve sunk in the purple west, 

Cast their dark umbrage on the russet ground, 
Form’d for the long-drawn course the farther bound. 
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Within th’ Arena, from the peopled plain, 
Inured to conquest, proud and justly vain, 

Stept Albion’s Genius—proud, as when before, 
With her from Greece she trod the awful floor ; 
Or her who from the capitol had come, ° 

To bear the laurel leaf triumphant home. 

Now her young, trembling, rival she beheld,— 
Her tremblings not by fear, but bope impell’d,— 
Rich, glowing roses stream’d upon her face, 
(Worthy that conquest in the arduous race 
Which here she claim’d, still to her glory true)— 
And all abroad her hair dishevell’d flew. 

Already panting, with tumultuous breast, 

Her lab’ring breath she scarcely half represt— 
Already bending forward to the gaol, 

No thought but confidence possess’d her soul : 
The ready herald held his trump on high, 

The signal of defeat or victory ; 

And joy delirious fill’d her swimming eyes, 

As her warm fancy grasp’d her glorious prize. 


Proud of her rival, of herself more proud, 
The lofty Britoness regardful bow’d ; 
Then measured with a noble glance the fair— 
Tuisco’s daughter, with the flowing hair, 
And thus address’d her—‘‘ By the bards I love! 
‘« We grew together in the sacred grove— 
«« The grove of oaks, our birth and clime the same, 
«‘ And once,—O ! once we differed but by name *. 
‘‘ T heard that thou wert known on earth no more, 
‘* But now—if safe from dull oblivion’s shore, 
“If now immortal—pardon what I say, 
** At yonder gaol, on this auspicious day, 


* This cvidently refers to the origin of poetry among the Northern nations,. 
which began in the woods, and was nursed in the same places where the reli- 
gious rites were performed, amid the solemnity of the oak forests, that, in 
primeval ages, overspread Europe, 
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«« At yonder gaol alone the truth I'll learn ;— 
«« Lo! where it stands—my ardent spirits burn,— 


«© Mark where its crown the distant palm displays,— Be 
«* Say, do’st thou see how glory’s vivid rays * 
«* Dart round it lambent ? Ah! that look I know,— a 
«« That fiery look which scorns the boldest foe, “g 
“‘ That bridled courage and that silence deep, ‘ 
‘* Like the rough storm a moment hush’'d to sleep ;— 4 
“‘O pause awhile, ere yet the herald sound 

‘«« The note that bids us try the appointed ground : A 


‘‘ Am I not she, who erst, with reinless pace, 
«* With her from Greece essay’d the mighty race, 
‘« Nor suffer’d e’en the stately maid from Rome 
‘« To bear the laurel uncontested home.” 


She spoke :—the anxious moment nearer drew, 
The herald paused his brazen trump anew, 

“* I love thee,” answer’d quick, with eye of flame, 
Tevtona,—** Britoness! I love thy name ; 

«« But not so dear that much-loved name to me, 
«* As the fond hope of immortality s 
«« And you green palms :—Reach them, if Heav’n so will,— ni 
«* Reach them before me, yet, unconquer’d still, a 
«© Whene’er thou seizest that unfading prize, a 
«* So shall thy rival,—e’en before thine eyes ! 

“QO ye Immortals ! For yon distant gaol 

«« Arm every nérve, support my ardent soul, 

‘« Bid me the first that envied spot attain, 4 
«* Bid me the swiftest scour th’ extended plain, 2 
«« Then may thy breath, Britannia’s champion fair, i 
‘« Immingle with my loose and streaming hair !”’ i 
Again the herald raised his truamp—he blew,— ; 
With eagle speed the lovely sister's ‘flew. 4 
O’er the wide course the billowy dust ascends, 
Toward the'paol each dauntless ‘rival bends,— 
Beyond the oaks yet thicker clouds arise, a 
And gathering shades obscure the cheerful skies, bs 
Till wrapt in gloom impervious as the night, 
Their graceful forms evanish’d from our sight. 
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EPIGRAM. 
CERTAIN rimeur, qui jamais ne repose, 
Me dit hier arrog amment, 
Qu'il ne sait point ecrire en prose ; 
Lisez ses vers, vous verrez Comme il mente. 
? 


TRANSLATIONS. 


I cannot write in prose, Sir Batho, crics ; 
Look at his verses, and you'll see he lies. 


Says Tom, a secret I'll disclose— 
I cannot write a line in prose. 

Says Dick, another I'll rehearse, 
You cannot write a line in verse. 








DRAMATIC CRITICISM. — 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Dec.29. A Mr. Huppart appeared at this Theatre in the character 
of Shylock.—The attempt was more bold than successful: though 
Mr. H. may be a useful acquisition to a provincial theatre. His 
face is destitute of varied expression, his manner hard, his voice 
unsusceptible of varied modulation. He only seizes the outline 
of his character, and never delights by minute and unexpected 
touches. His talents, take him for all in all, are on a level with 
those of Mr. Huntley, ofthe Surrey Theatre. . 

Dec. 3. Mr. Tokely, who had .performed the part of Robin 
Roughhead, in ‘‘ Fortune’s Frolic,” personated Tony Lumpkin, 
in “She Stoops to Conquer.” He has considerable powers of 
vulgar humour, though he forgot that the Lumpkin of Goldsmith 
is cunning ; and, as far as his abilities will allow, not only a 
‘mischievous, but a self-conceited and sarcastic quiz. ‘The person 
of Mr. Tokely is ungraceful, his stature low, and his face expres- 
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sive only of plump and contented stupidity; but, in characters 
like those he has selected for his introduction to the London 
stage, these imperfections are scarcely observable ; and the ma- 
nagers will, no doubt, retain him as a valuable acquisition. 

Dec. 10. A new piece, intituled, ‘‘ Narensky ; or, The Road 
to Yaroslaf ; the production of Mr. Brown, of the New Inn, 
was presented at this Theatre. The scene is laid in a village and 
forest adjoining each other, in the government of Yaroslaf ; and 
the following are the 

DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Saymoylof, a Colonel ............00. .eo--Mr. Porz. 
Narensky, an Officer in the same regiment. . Mr. Rag. 
I I oo vo ens wcsas rene .....Mr. Hotianp. 
Obmanschikof, an old Villager......... ....Mr. OxBerry. 
Foedor, an old Peasant............ evened Mr. Powe Lt. 
Alexei, his grandson......... ee 
Melof, a Post-Master.............. woe... Mr. Gattie. 
Vassilly, his Son...... csenveneee »s+..+-Miss KEvty. 
Affenasy, his Servant were TT peewee Sees ..Mr. Lovecrove. 
Ardry, Saymoylof’s Servant .............. Mr. KxiGcur. 
Yarkof, a Recruiting Serjeant. ............ Mr. SmitH. 
Dorewky, Chief of the Robbers............ Mr. J. WaLvack. 
Fe Be a os view csenssconssewessenss Mr. Cooke. 
Second Robber ........:... deebereesevens Mr. J. Smit. 
Third Robber....... piehbe<caweeee eee see ae 


Eliza, Saymoylof’s Daughter. ............Miss Boyce. 
Evania, Melof’s Daughter...............+Mrs. Dicxons. 
Ulrica, an old woman in league with robbers, Miss TipsweELv. 


Eliza, the daughter of Saymoylof, is beloved by Narensky, 
who, with the approbation of her father, returns his passion. 
The young soldier, however, becomes unjustly jealous of his 
friend Demetrief, an officer in the same regiment, whom he chal- 
jenges ; but the object of his suspicion returns him his letter, 
anxious at the same time to convince him of his error. ‘This he 
is prevented from doing in consequence of the departure of Na- 
rensky from St. Petersburg, a sudden necessity having arisen for 


an immediate visit to his estate at Yaroslaf. Not returning within | 
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q the time he specified, it is supposed that he had fought with 
; Demetrief, and fallen by his hand. Demetrief, fearful of the 
| wevil consequences which such a suspicion must produce, flies 
from the capital, and the piece opens with the arrival of Say- 
’ moylof and Eliza, who are pursuing the track of Narensky, at @ 
village on the road to Yaroslaf. Narensky's absence has, however, 
, been occasioned by banditti, who vainly urge him to join their 
party. The rest of the fable is a servile copy from ‘‘ The Miller 
and his Men.” Narensky, by pretending to acquiesce in their 
wishes, saves Saymoylof and his daughter; and, ultimately, ef- 
fects the destruction of the banditti. 
After the introduction of so numerous a dramatis pergone, and 
the frequent opportunities of delineating character presented by 
y the author's excursion in Russia, we expected something more 
satisfactory in this performance, than a dialogue remarkable for 
insipidity ; the substitution of unmeaning puppets for men and 
women, acting under the influence of passion, and displaying 
their individual or national peculiarities ; and a plot which is 
only tolerable when it ceases to be original. The sole support of 
the piece was the music, and the singing of Mr. Braham. The 
other characters appeared on the stage, and moved off again, 
without exciting the feeblest interest or admiration ; nor would 
. the piece have been endured till the conclusion of the first act, 
had not the representative of Alexei, fortunately presented himsclf 
_ before the audience at every moment of dissatisfaction and ennui, 
_ and charmed the most fastidious spectators to complacency and 
forgetfullness. 
Dec. 26. A gentleman name Keaw appeared in the character 
» of Shylock, and was received with deserved and tumultuous ap- 
| _ plause. He diplayed an accurate conception of the part, and his 
delivery of many striking passages was original and effective. 
', * His voice is excellent, and his intonation distinct and impressive. 
.. His countenance is susceptible of varied and forcible expression.— 
is ~- _. OF his person it is impossible to judge, from his representation of 
Shylock. We regret that the advanced state of the month pre- 


rs ) cludes us from entering into a minute analysis of his peform- 
~ ance, 


oy 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


Jan. 3. A young lady, whose appearance was announced as the 
first on any stage, personated Roxana, in ‘‘ Alexander the Great.” 
She is not destitute of talent, and her face, though far from 
handseme, is susceptible of much pleasing expression. In as- 
suming the character of Roxana, she exhibited, however, a sin- 
gular misapprehension of her own powers and acquisitions, and 
dezraded the character she had ventured to assume, from a proud, 
luxurious, and masculine, queen, into a pert and restless slave, 
of diminutive stature, and feeble elocution. 

Jan. 5th. Mr. Phillips assumed the part of Young Meadows in 
the room of Mr. Sinclair. He looks the character respectably ; 
but the comparison, as a vocal performer, was little to his advan- 
tage. We have formerly commended the elegance and propriety 
of his action, but have witnessed, too frequently, with regret, 
the gross and obtrusive affectation by which the audience is fre- 
quently provoked, to withhold the applause that would otherwise 
be granted to his various merits. The first requisite of excellence 
is to conceal the labour and anxiety with which its object is at- 
tained. | 

Jan. 20, The re-appearance of Mr. Kemble was greated with 
an enthusiasm equally creditable to the actor and to the audience. 
The lines— | 

** A curse begin at very root of’s heart, 

‘* Who is not glad to sce thee,”’ | 
were received with long and continued peals of acclamation. In 
this character Mr. Kemble excels himself, -as much as in every 
other tragic performance he defies comparison with others. On 
this night he appeared to take a pride in playing his best, and 
exhibited to the delighted spectators, a picture of Roman virtue 
so bold, original, and discriminative, as to satiate desire, and to 
fulfil the most romantic ideas of dramatic excellence. In his re- 
buke of the citizens, in his struggle between the necessity of ap- 
parent condescension, and the bitterness of his contempt for the 
Roman rabble, and in his god-like attitude beneath the statue of 
Mars, he was always successful ; but, on this evening, every pas- 
sage was striking, every attitude was majestic and beautiful, 
every tone in felicitous accordance with the situation in which he 
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on placed, and with the sentiment he uttered. If there ever was 
or ever could be a perfect representation ; a representation dis- 
playing in every part the most transcendant excellence, and des- 
titute of faults, it is certainly this. We witnessed Mr. Keinble's 
exertions with delight, and remember them with astonishment. 

If Mrs. Powell would discard her monotonous and _ plaintive 
whine from her impassioned dialogue, and from scenes of quiet 
and impressive narvative, she might again become a favourite of 
that public, which, no longer able to endure the accents of 
moaning imbecillity through five long acts, has withdrawn its 
approbation from her great and original powers, to actresses of 
inferior talent, endowed with variety of tone and flexibility of ex- 
pression. 

Jan. 20. Cato, Mr. Kemble; Juba, Mr. Conway; Porcius, 
Mr. Abbot. We have seldom witnessed a play in which the parts 
were more appropriately cast, or more admirably supported. Mr. 
Kemble was worthy of his former self. Mr. Conway evinced, 
even in the declamatory character, the possession of a sensibility 
of feeling, and a simplicity of manner highly creditable to his 
talents and judgement ; and Mr. Abbot, if he had subdued his 
tones, and restrained his action, would have deserved unqualified 
applause. The managers are too frequently content with commit- 
ting the subordinate, or less interesting characters to the most 
insignificant votaries of the drama; the result of this evening 
should convince them of their error. 

Dec. 26. ‘* The Farmer's Wife’ was given out for this even- 
ing; but, at a late hour in the afternoon, it was announced by 
posting-bills, that, owing to the indisposition of Miss Matthews, 
it would be postponed. The house was crowded, and Fawcet, on 
coming forward to solicit the indulgence of the audience, was re- 
ceived with strong marks of disapprobation. He informed the 
spectators, that Miss Matthews had long been indisposed, but, 
from anxiety to accommodate the public, had given the managers 
reason to expect that she would perform; she had been taken 


_ worse, however, within a day or two, and was now confined to 


her bed in a high fever :—to this statement he had the attestation 
of a respectable physician. Reasonable as this apology must be 


regarded, the audience was by no means pacified ; and, during 
Vox. tv. J 
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the performance of ‘‘ Love in a Village,” in which Mrs. Orger 





\] 


ti undertook the part of Miss Matthews, there was so much hissing eh 
hi and confusion, that Miss Stephens, accustomed only te the tumult” ue 
im of applause, burst into tears. #) De 
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Dec. 27, George Barnwell ; and Harlequin Harper, or a Jump from Japan. 4 va 

28, Bold Stroke for a Wife; and. .......... eee- Ibid. 
— 29, Merchant of Venice (Shylock Mr. Huddart).. Ibid. ~~ 
—— 30, She Stoops to Conquer............ 806-6. Ibid. ain 
—— 31, Romeo and Juliet ...... ccc cece secccccees IDI. . 

1814. _ 

Jan. 1, Cure for the Heart Ache......... tebte eae Ibid, = 
— 3, Othello............0.. binbbwddue teekeee Thid. _—_ 
—— 4, Orange Boven ; Children in the Wood...... Ibid. ; 
—— 5, Venice Preserved (Pierre Mr. Sowerby)...... Ibid. , 4 - 
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—— 19, Ibid. $0 60-4006'06 00 oe 60000008 0008 46 NS 
—— 20, Speed the Plough.. Cee eves cons ceeees oe Ne 
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—— 22, Heir at Law........ see ee ee seeres receeees Ibid, ay 

— 24, Othello (Desdemona Miss Stanley) .. ...... Ibid. 4% 

25, Castle of Andalusia ; Honest Thieves. +2 

—— 26, Merchant of Venice ; Apprentice. e 
—— 27, Narensky ; Illusion. 4 
——- 28, She Would and She Would Not; Harlequin Harper. i in 


w=— 29, Devil’s Bridge ; Illusion. 
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1, Miller and his Men; Midas ........ 
Alexander the Great ......eee0 000% 


Antony and Cleopatra... . 


Artaxerxes ; Mrs. Wiggins...... 
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A PLAY WRITER 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF HUDIBRAS.) 


a OF our times is like a fanatic, that-has no wit in ordinary easy: 
_ things, and yet attempts the hardest task of brains in the whole 
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world, only because, whether his play or work please or displease, 
he is certain to come off better than he deserves, an:| find some ot 
his own latitude to applaud him, which he could never expect any 
other way; and is as sure to lose no reputation, because he has 
none to venture. 

Like gaming rooks, that never stick 

To play for hundreds upon tick ; 

’Cause, if they chance to lose at play, 

Th’ave not one halfpenny to pay ; 

And, if they win an hundred pound, 

Gain, if for sixpence they compound. 


Nothing encourages him more in his undertaking than his ig- 
norance. for he has not wit enough to understand so much as 
the difficulty of what he attempts; therefore he runs on bolidly 
like a fool-hardy wit; and Fortune, that favours fools and the 
bold, sometimes takes notice of him for his double capacity, and 
receives him into her good graces. He has one motive more, and 
that is, the concurrent ignorant judgement of the present age, 
in which his sottish fopperies pass with applause, like Oliver 


_ Cromwell's oratory among fanatics of his own canting inclination. 


He finds it easier to write in rhime than prose; for the world 
being overcharged with romances, he finds his plots, passions, 
and repartees, ready made to his hand; and if he can but turn 
them into rhime, the thievery is disguised, and they pass for his 
own wit and invention without question ; like a stolen cloak 
made into a coat, or dyed into another colour. Besides this, he 
makes no conscience in stealing any thing that lights in his way, 
and borrows the advice of so many, to correct, enlarge, and 
amend, what he has ill-favourdly put together, that it becomes 
like a thing drawn by council, and none of his own performance, 
or the son of a whore that has no one certain father. He has 
very great reason to prefer verse before prose in his compositions ; 
for rhyme is like lace, that serves , excellently well to hide the 
piecing and coarseness of a bad stuff, contributes mightily to 
the bulk, and makes the less serve by the many impertinencies 
it commonly requires to make way for it; for very few are en- 
dowed with abilities to bring it in on its own account. This he 
finds to be good’ husbandry, and a kind of necessary thrift ; for 
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a can. His prologue which is commonly none of his own, is always 
better than his play; like a piece of cloth that’s fine in the be- 


ginning, and coarse afterwards ; though it has but one topic, 
and that’s the same that is used by malefactors when they are 
io be tried, to except against as many of the jury as they can. 








COATES, RAYMOND, AND MATTHEWS. 


We have been censured by many Correspondents, whose opinion 


- we value, for omitting to record, in our Memoranda Dramatica, 


the theatrical buffooneries of Coates, and his coalition in the lau- 


y dable and dignified office of insulting the public, with Messrs. 

' Matthews and Raymond: and our perseverance in over looking 
; these flagrant trespasses on decency and good taste, has been at- 

d tributed to private partiality, and an undue bias in favour of these 

° ‘ performers. A cursory reference to the former numbers of our 
. _ work, would, at once, decide the question ef partiality to Mat- 
' thews and Raymond; and if we could descend for a moment to 
d gratify the vanity, or encourage the buffoonery of Coates, we 
>» _ should be content to be ranked, like himself, amongst the most 
n __ degraded and contemptible of human beings. 

is _. We have been prevented from recording, with minuteness, the 
k _ exhibitions at the Haymarket, the appearance of the would-be 
1€ “ Romeo, for the benefit of Mr. Raymond, and the shaking hands 
> _ with Mr. Matthews, by the conviction, that, to commemorate 
id. ' their trespasses on the good sense and the indulgence of the public, 
es __would only lead to their triumphant repetition; that Coates is 
e, - willing to be notorious at the expence of being ridiculous, and 
aS that to regard his efforts at celebrity in silence, would be the 
¥ severest punishment of his obtrusion that we could invent: con- 
he _ sidering, however, the imbecillity of the poor gentleman's mind, 

to his utter ignorance of the world, and the persons with whom he 
es 4 has been condemned by fortune to associate, he is more deserving of. 
n- "our compassion than any more serious and vindictive feeling. But 
he 4 the same apology cannot be advanced for the voluntary abasement 





4 





of their profession, and the obtrusive defiance of public decency, 
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nso 





so conspicuous in two of the most prominent servants of the 
theatres. There can be no doubt, that the stage-box scene, be- 
tween Coates and Matthews, was concerted long previous to the 
drawing up of the curtain; and the offence of Mr. Raymond was 
too flagrant and gratuitous to be excused by the most ingenious 
subterfuge. The one has demonstrated, that every consideration 
of self-respect, of regard to the interests and the honour of his 
fellow performers, and of gratitude to the public, is of no im- 
portance when placed in competition with his private gain; and 
the other has displayed a most unaccountable insensibility to the 
dutics demanded of him by an indulgent and endeering public. 
As to the unfortunate representative of Romeo himself, we leave 
him to the fate that inevitably awaits him, unless the censors of 
the drama interfere, a long imprisonment in the vicinity of Moor- 
fields. 
H. 








Manchester, Jan. 14, 1814. 
Sir, | 

An admirer of your publication, the Theatrical Inquisitor, begs 
leave to transmit this small tribute of merit due to a gentleman 
of our Theatre-Royal ; and shall consider himself obliged by ‘its 
insertion in.your next number. 

I attended the theatre on Tuesday last, to see Morton’s excel- 
lent comedy of ‘‘ Speed the Plough,’’ which was ably and well 
sustained throughout ; after which the whimsical drama of ‘* The 
Three and Deuce.’ Having seen Mr. Elliston in the three Singles, 
might almost warrant a man’s saying, ‘‘ I can never witness their 
representation with pleasure but by him ;” but, as such criticism 
would be unjust to the merits of other men who may perform the 
same characters, so I should deem, it in the present instance ; 
and should be. acting unfairly to an individual who has pleased 
me as much as the above gentleman in the same characters. 

To personate three different characters in one piece, is no easy 
matter ;.and, in ‘* The Three and Deuce,’ it requires more than 
an ordinary recollection, and command of each part in the suc- 
cessive scenes, 
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The Peregrine Single of Mr. Caldwell, was a chef-d'euvre; his 
whole mind seemed embodied in the character, and he never lost 
sight of the gay, volatile, and thoughtless, spark, whose manners 
were truly depicted by the vivacious and lively deportment which 


‘he so naturally assumed. The almost instantaneous changes from 


the above to Pertinar Single, and the quietude of manner re- 
quired for the part, were also well conceived and admirably exe- 
cuted. If Mr. Caldwell was in the least inferior to Mr. Elliston, it 
was only in. Percival Single, the simpleton; it was here Mr. E. 
shone; it was this character made his other two shrink almost 
into nothing: but I am confident Mr. C. may, nay, will, make 
considerable improvement in this character, which I shall be 
happy to see; and | shall most certainly be present at the next 
representation of the piece. 

It is with the extremest pleasure I have witnessed the rapid im- 
provement of this young gentleman ; and I fecl more interested by 
his being a townsman. If he makes the same advance from the 
present, he has done in the past, he will, ere long, adorn one of 
our metropolitan stages. . 

It would be injustice to pass over the very able manner in 
which Mr. C. was supported in the Singles, by the Frank Hum- 
phry of Messrs. Tayleure and Brown, the former of which elicited 
all the native simplicity of a simple rustic. His astonishment at the 
volatile manceuvres of Peregrine at the close of the second act, 
was truly natural ; and, at length, totally forgetting the wrongs 
of his sister Phoebe, on whose behalf he came, and joining in the 


' dance, was a touch of nature, which will never fail to impress its 


stamp upon the hearts of an audience. 
Iam, Sir, your's, &c. 
P: 1. 


From one of your former numbers, I am invlined to bélieve, 
that an account of Manchester Theatricals would be acceptable ; 
ifso, it is my intention to transmit you one towards the close of 
the present season, where, from minute observation, and a better 
acquaintance with the respective merits of the performers (many 
of whom are new) I shall be able to give a just, and, at the same 


time, an impartial criticism upon thein. 
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Theatre, Sunderland, was opened on Monday the 27th of 
December, 1813, for the first time under the new manager, Mr, 
Henry Kemble, (only son of Mr. Stephen Kemble) for six nights, 
in order to shew off Mr. Charles Kemble, after an absence of near 
eleven years from Sunderland. Except on Mr. C. Kemble’s benefit, 
and the last night, the house was very thinly attended ; the reason 
assigned, was, the badness of the company to support him, as, 
except Mr. Grant, (who was at Covent Garden, as a projected 
substitute for the great Cooke, in Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm, &c.) he 
shone like a sun amongst candles ; and, unless a stronger con- 
pany, both in respect to talent and number, is produced on his 
return to Sunderland for the season, we venture to presage, that 
the old managers, Anderson and Faulkner, had better been left 
in possession, and Stephen quietly taken his-old rent. The cha- 
racters personated by Mr. C. Kemble, were, Jaffier, Don Felis, 
(the Wonder), Richard UI., Hamlet, (his benefit), The Stranger, 
and Douglas; in which last character, he did that do, that will 
cause him to be long remembered in Sunderland as an excellent 
actor ; it is indeed needless to speak of him who is so well known in 
London ; but, as Cooke said, ‘* Charles is the good fellow, 
which he proves go where he will."" Mrs. Charles Kemble was with 


_him, but did not perform—I presume, as she only last spring was 


with us for a few nights, as a star, must have been the reason.— 
The company consists of Mr. H. Kemble, Messrs. Bland, J. Bland, 
Holmes, White, Grant, Richards, Cuffley, Lane, Wright, and 
Mr. ‘Stephen Kemble ; Mesdames Bland, White, Dormer, (of 
Drury Lane, as announced,) Cuffley, Richards, Cruse, (late Miss 
Johnson, who performed Isabella at Covent Garden last year, but 
did not succeed in getting an engagement,) Miss Grant, Miss 
Freese, and Miss Bland, of whom I shall speak more at large after 
further examination of their powers. 


Sunderland, Jan. 4, 1814. PrivabDo. 
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